














‘North Shore Line” Set 
Out for a Goal— 
- and Made It 


By Neil M. Clark 


“Expect Great Things” 


in Motor Industry 


By C. F. Kettering 


-How Paul Shoup Made 
His ‘Mark 


Britton I. Budd | By B. C. Forbes | 


New President of the American 
Electric Railway Associatéon 









































P Stine’ 


These typical experiences of GMC users 
with the now famous GMC Two-Range 
Transmission give the final word of ap- 
proval to this extraordinary advance in 
motor truck design. 


Representative of the opinion of thous- 













“GMC TRUCKS ARE 
SEVEN STEPS AHEAD” 





T estimony Sets Value 


ands of haulers, they tell in terms of 
actual accomplishment how more road 
speed and greater pulling power, in the 
same truck, enable GMC trucks to go 
places and do work not otherwise 
possible. 
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We have used GMC 2-ton motor 
trucks continuously since 1915. These 
trucks have been used largely for long 
distance hauling. In November, 1922 
we put into service a K-41 model, 2-ton 
capacity, and after six months of ser- 
vice with this truck we believe that 
this truck is the best motor truck ever 
built. We could give you many in- 
stances of hard pulling negotiated with 
this truck that we know would be 
physically impossible in any motor 
truck with only a 4-speed transmission. 
On a straight-away we are able to tra- 
vel at 18 miles an hour without vibra- 
tion or racing the engine and on solid 
tires. 

—W. M. HAGEMAN, 
Shelby, Ohio. 


We were hauling cement with our 
Model K-41, two ton GMC. to the school 
house at Martinsb g, I slocat 
on the top of a hill, andis mighty mean 

et to with a ‘heavy load, for the 
ply! is very steep and the road makes 
a sharp turn. 

A 21 ftom © truck pulling the same 
load as the GMC quit and could not 
make the grade. After taking off about 
one-third of the load it could not do 
much better. They took off nearly 
half the original load before it could 
climb that hill. 

As for my GMC, it went right along. 
My driver put it in low-low, an 
lieve me, it simply walked up that steep 
grade as steady as though it were pull- 
ing on the level. 

—C. E. BIERLEY & SON, 
Pekin, Ind. 








GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY —Pontiac, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 





In the Dominion of C. d 


General Motors Truck Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, 


GMC Truck Chassis list at the factory as follows: 
2-Ton, $2375; 


3\%-Ton, $3600; 5-Ton, $3950: 
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The wonderful performance of our 
fleet—the GMC trucks—which consists 
of one two-ton truck, two three and a 
half-ton trucks, and three five ton 
trucks—urges me to express my pleas- 
ure in having them part of our equip- 
ment. I may state that the operating 
cost is amazingly low. The two-range 
transmission, removable cylinder walls 
and the accessibility for readjustment 
and displacement are features, to my 
mind, which go to make truck con- 
struction as near 100°; as is possible. 

have found the GMC to beall it is 
ea to and answers our pur- 
se thoroughly. We have had abso- 
fat tely uninterrupted service, which, 
you will agree with me, is a broad state- 

ment to make. 

—CRANE ICE CREAM co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ontario 





1-Ton, $1295; 


Tax to be added. 


General Motors Trucks 
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a put it off —just put it off 




















SS. HAMILTON 


INSTITUTE!” he ex- 
claimed with a pathetic smile, “Will it be any 
use, I wonder, now that the funeral is over? 


“Six years ago I clipped a coupon to send the Institute, 
but—I didn’t send it. I put it off . . . just put it off. 
I was thirty-nine then, with a flourishing business, and 
considerable property. Now I’m forty-five and all I own 
is the tools out there in the shop. Last week I sent in a 
coupon—six years late. 


“You know where the Emerson Store was, don’t you?” 
he asked. “Well, ’m it. I’m the bankrupt.” 


“Lack of experience?” the Institute representative 
ventured. 


“On the contrary, I’ve had pretty broad experience. 
I’ve made money as a retailer, as a salesman and a jobber. 
And I know the heating and sheet-metal business as well 
as any man—but I didn’t know enough. 


“The National Homes Company built a hundred homes 
here some time ago. I got the contract for the heating and 
roofing work. It was my big opportunity. 


“But I’d never been thoroly grounded in the funda- 
mentals of business. As a result, the business and $18,000 
are gone. And so you see me here today, with 
one man, and my tools—all that is left after twenty 
years’ work.” 


He paused a moment. 
shoulders straightened. 


Then his slightly stooped 


“But it’s not too late to begin again,” he declared. 
“And this time I’m going to start right. That’s why I 
sent in the coupon and asked you to call. . . . But 
what a world of difference it would have made to me,” 
he concluded, “if I had acted six years ago, instead of 
putting it off till now!” 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 
Australian Address, 42 Hunter St., Sydney 


Copyright, 1923, Alerander Hamilton Institute 
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Haven’t you put it off 
long enough? 


. FOR SOME TIME, probably, you have 


been hearing about the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, and what it has 
done for so many men. Perhaps, like 
the man whose true story you have 
just read—we have withheld his 
name only to protect his pride—you 
have even torn out a coupon, and 
then you “just put it off.” 

To you the Institute says only this: 

Every year that you postpone this 
training is costing you thousands of 
dollars in real, cold cash. Why? The 
answer is simple mathematics. If 
you reach a large income at fifty, you 
have a certain number of high- 
salaried years before you. If you 
reach that same income at thirty-five, 
you have fifteen additional highly- 
paid years. Think what that means 
at $5,000 or $10,000 or $15,000 a year! 


Figure it out for yourself 


The Institute was founded to save 
those wasted years in men’s lives— 
in your life. Thru its Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service it has given 
200,000 men that well-rounded knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of business 
that alone makes men _ successful 
executives. ia 
You are not asked to take these 
facts on faith. The Institute has pub- 
lished a little book called “Forging 
Ahead in Business” which contains 
all the facts about the Course. You 
have only to clip the coupon below, 
and it will be sent you—without cost 
or obligation. Send for it today! 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


900 Astor Place 


New York City 





Send me 


“Forging Ahead in Business” which 


1 may keep without obligation. 


Name . 


Business 
Address 


Business 
Position 
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/, ‘October’ 


marks the Twen- 
tieth Anniver- 
sary of the 
Truscon Steel 
Company. As a 
compliment to 
business execu- 
tives Truscon 
has summarized the 
experience it has 
gained during these 
two decades in the 
field of standardized 
and simplified build- 
ing, and is present- 
ing it to them in 
convenient form. 
These four bro- 
chures tell Trus- 
con’s story com- 
pletely. Compli- 
mentary copies 
sent on re- 
quest. 





Brochures of Useful InformatiéF 
for the Busy Executive 


Interesting problems such as those in the accompanying 
letter are solved daily by the expert service of the Trus- 
con nation-wide organization. Answers to many of these 


questions as well as 
brought together in 


These brochures and Truscon Service should be of great 


value to every busi 


procuring an attractive, substantial and fireproof build- 


Have Nou Problems Like These? 
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ae 
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other useful information have been 
these four brochures. 


ness executive who is interested in 


ing but dreads the un- 
certainty as to cost and 





eq. ft. of 


wi 
wide. Included 
— 6teel olanens. 


will you please advise 
will be cheaper to 


heated, and give some data 


restrictions 


To the Truscon Steel Company: 
The writer, who is General Manager 
of the Company, 
terested in the laying out and erec- 
tion of a factory covering about 1 
000 floor space. These 
buildings should not be over 80 ft. 
de, a SS ee & 


are shops, 
departments, gn de- 


cover 

space all on the ground or 

ing three or four stories high with the 

necessity of elevators, = assuming 
t 


Advise also how your buildings are 
and character of the heating plant re- 


quired, as well as the cost of heat 
compared to concrete and steel build- 


any 
trical installations or power lines in 


completion date, and 
the time, trouble and 
the arduous details in- 
cident to building. 


is in- 
100,- 


All of these typical construc- 
tion difficulties are eliminated 
through Truscon Standard 
Buildings. You know to a 
penny what your building 
will cost you, and the exact 
day when it will be ready 
for occupancy. There is not 
a nominal a single detail which you 
need worry about. And in 
addition, Truscon Standard 
Buildings cost less than 
other permanent building 
construction. 


Whether or not you need a 
building at the present time 


hardening, 


whether it 
this floor 
in a build- 


on the size 


as to elec- 
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other types of 
Do you erect 
the structural 
cluded in the 
Where can I 
ings used for 





all-stee] buildings, -. compared to 


in this immediate vicinity? 
Will you kindly give 
other information, 
mates of cost? 


buildings 

as well as furnish all 
work, and is this in- 
prices quoted? 

see some of your build- 
manufacturing purposes 


me this and 
as well as esti- 








you should have these four 
brochures in your files for 
purposes cf quick reference. 
They are indispensable to 
your business library. Send 
for them today. Your re- 
quest involves no obligation 
whatever. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


Home Offices and Plants at Youngstown, Ohio 












Canad W ‘alkerville, Ont. 








Width. 


| TRUSOON STEEL COMPANY, YORNESTN 


tegen and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 
‘or addresses see apy books of principal cities. 
Export Div: New York. 


Send useful building book and suggestions on building to 
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Fo-10-13 
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Pessimistic Course May Prove 


Dangerous 


Good News from Europe Likely to Cause Stock Market 
and Business Rebound Here 


things which would not be 
good for us. 

A lot of people have been eager 
for a business boom, and they are 
disappointed because fall has not 
brought a boom. 

Instead of this being regrettable, 
it is a matter for satisfaction. 

Despite the complaints one hears, 
business, on the whole, is of dis- 
tinctly more than average volume. 

I rather think that one cause of 
recent pessimistic expressions has 
been the somewhat severe decline in 
many stocks, especially in the in- 
dustrial division. Had the stock 
market enjoyed a generous advance, 
greater cheerfulness undoubtedly 
would have prevailed. 

One word about the stock market’s 
action. There was, of course, sub- 
stantial reason for the severe break 
in oil shares. The industry has been 
demoralized by enormous over-pro- 
duction, and the consequent headlong 
fall in oil prices. The collapse in oil 
stocks has been largely responsible 
for the decline in average quotations 
for industrial stocks. Other specu- 
lative industrial issues have been de- 
pressed, but the rails have exhibited 
impressive resiliency. 

The fact is that fluctuations on 
the New York Stock Exchange for 
some time have represented little 
more than aggressive manipulation 
by professional speculators. The 
general public have not been either 
buying or selling on an extensive 
scale. This has been the condition, 
also, in the bond market; the mod- 
erate weakness has been due mainly 
to dullness more than to any wide- 
spread liquidation. 

Under these circumstances, no 
momentous significance should be at- 


G ings wc we clamor for 


#® tached to the day-to-day fluctuations 


By B. C. Forbes 


in securities. In the last week of 
September, for illustration, the list 
had two sinking spells, but there were 
also rallies, with the result that the 
net change for the week was a mere 
fractional decline. 

Responsible men of affairs should 
attach more importance to develop- 
ments in Europe than to the super- 
ficial backing and filling of securities 
on the Stock Exchange. 

Any situation so complicated as 
that prevailing on the continent of 
Europe could not possibly be straight- 
ened out at one stroke. Neverthe- 
less, Germany’s capitulation in the 
Ruhr must be accepted as the biggest 
step yet made towards a settlement 
of the basic problem, reparations. 
Naturally, this admission by the Ger- 
man Government that its Ruhr policy 
has proved a failure let loose the 
rather powerful Separatist forces 
both in the Ruhr and in Bavaria. By 
investing dictatorial powers in Min- 
ister of Defense Gessler, Germany 
counteracted the advent of Dr. Von 
Kahr as virtual dictator in Bavaria 
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and also placed Berlin in a positon to 
combat uprisings in the Ruhr. At 
this writing Berlin promises to be 
able to hold the situation in check. 
Meanwhile, the utter collapse of 
Germany’s currency, as reflected by 
the trebling of the amount outstand- 
ing in the space of one week—bring- 
ing the total into quadrillions—has 
made an effort at currency reform 
imperative without further delay. 
No convincing plan has yet been 
brought forth. Austria’s solution 
affords some little guidance, but Ger- 
many’s problem is infinitely more 
complicated. Even so, however, 
necessity will perforce find a way. 
Let Germany convince France and 
the rest of the world that she is at 
last prepared to do everything with- 
in her power to make amends for her 
past crimes and her subsequent stub- 
born evasion, and she will find 
powerful helping hands extended to 
her. If Germany is not more crassly 
stupid and shortsightedly cunning 
than one can reasonably suppose her 
(Continued on page 40) 
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GOOD RAILWAY REVENUES MAINTAINED 


Monthly earnings of our transportation systems—gross and net—are running at the 
best rate of the past two years. 








Fact and 


By the 


The politicians, for a change, should leave things alone 
for a while. The railroads, now that they are progress- 
ing towards a point where it will be possible for them 
to raise some of their needed capital through the sale 

of stocks instead of being compelleci 


TIME TO to pile up further fixed charges 
poo cl through issuing more bonds, should 
ALONE be left alone. The farmers cannot 


be helped any more by passing an 
endless series of laws designed to make it easier for them 
to get into debt. They, too, should be left alone, without 
new laws, to work out their own salvation. The Federal 
Reserve Board has, all things considered, performed its 
duties ably, and should not be made a political football. 
It should be left alone. To introduce in this country fiat 
money would be a gross, grave mistake. Our currency 
system is all right, and should be left alone. Renewed 
agitation for a bonus for our ex-soldiers is threatened. 
This subject should likewise be left alone. Tinkering 
with the tariff is advocated by some politicians. The 
tariff should be left alone. Introduction of a sales tax is 
urged by many. New taxes should be left severely alone. 
Attempts to fix wheat prices should be left alone. The 
country promises to enjoy greater prosperity than is being 
enjoyed by any other country in the world if the politicians 
will only leave things alone. 

** © 


Imagination is the germ of all advancement. 
oe £5 


A high-roller soon separates himself from his bank-roll. 
> * »* 


The anthracite people, owners and miners and car- 
riers alike, have invited the compulsory reforms urged by 
the Federal Coal Commission. President Coolidge is re- 
ported as endorsing the Commission’s recommendation 
that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission be empowered to regulate 
the coal industry. He will doubt- 
less also approve of compelling the 
coal people to adopt standard forms 
of accounting and bookkeeping and to make their financial 
records available for the public. The coal people have re- 
peatedly in the past demonstrated their inability to con- 
duct their industry smoothly. Their bungling has time 
and again plunged the country into disorder, into indus- 
trial dislocation and into coal famines in the East. No 
thoughtful citizen desires more “government in busi- 
ness”; but when any industry is so mismanaged that it 
becomes a menace to the peace and prosperity of the peo- 
ple, then government interference, government supervi- 
sion, government regulation, becomes the lesser of two 
evils. Having failed to impose a satisfying measure of 
restraint upon itself, the anthracite industry has no right 
to complain when the public demand that it be subjected 
to governmental restraint. 


THE ANTHRACITE 
PEOPLE HAVE 
INVITED 
REPRISALS 





“With all thy getting, get Understanding’”’ 





Comment 


Editor 


“Compel every voter to vote, or pay a fine. Voting 
should be made just as obligatory as payment of 
taxes.” That is the emphatic conclusion reached by 
E. E. Loomis, president of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 

road, who takes a keen interest 


NEGLECT OF in public affairs. He told me that 
dog i at a small gathering of business 


BUSINESS LEADER leaders the other day he asked 
how many of them knew the 
names of their Senators and Congressmen. The ad- 
missions of ignorance were astounding. Hardly one 
present had ever communicated his views on any sub- 
ject whatsoever to either Senator or Representative. 
Mr. Loomis quoted one Senator as having declared 
that legislators were continuously bombarded with 
communications from all classes except responsible 
business men. This Senator urged that business men 
make themselves heard, particularly on questions 
affecting the well-being of business and labor. 

Mr. Loomis declared'that an analysis had brought 
out that two radical Western Senators were elected 
by less than thirty per cent. of the total registered 
voters. 

“Both registration and voting should be made as 
easy as possible,” says Mr. Loomis. “The registration 
books should be kept open for more than a number 
of hours on one day, as at present. Then, voting by 
mail should be permitted when a voter is absent from 
his home on election day. Even these improvements, 
however, would not be sufficient in themselves. Far 
too many business men do not take the trouble to 
register. A lot more of them go off and play golf 
on Election Day or do something else, and neglect to 
vote. The henchmen of the second-rate local political 
schemers, especially in the cities, do not neglect to 
vote, you may be sure. We business men have been 
political fools long enough. It is time we woke up 
to a sense of our civic responsibilities and bestirred 
ourselves to bring about more wholesome conditions.” 

As told in our last issue, our banking leaders 
are throwing off their lethargy, and are determined 
to disseminate sound views on business and finance 
and economics among the rank and file of the people 
and to combat agitation for unsound legislation aimed 
at banking and business. 

¢ ¢ & 


Sailing the ocean of life, the most precious ship is 
friendship. 
* ok x 


Believe in your concern—or leave. 


* ok Ok 
To succeed: Study; save; strive. 
x ok Ox 


That old, old hymnbook line is still true: “Each victory 
will help you some other to win.” 
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How do many of our bankers become rich? By saving 
part of their salary? Not at all. They become rich—and 
sometimes bankrupt—by taking advantage of their bank- 
ing connection to take part in other ventures. Often noth- 

ing actually dishonest is done. Only, 


BIG BANKER such bankers, instead of devoting 


WARNS . : ; 
BANKERS WHO their whole time and energies to 
SPECULATE earning their salary and earning 


dividends for the bank’s stockhold- 
ers, spend much of their mental vitality and much of their 
time in scheming to earn extra. money for their own 
pockets. They usually are “let in” because of the in- 
fluence they have over the funds of the bank supplied by 
depositors. In not a few instances our speculative bank- 
ers have come to grief themselves and either endangered 
or wrecked their institutions. 

The president of the largest financial institution in 
America, Charles E. Mitchell of the’ National City Bank 
of New York, had something very pointed to say to the 
bankers of the country on this subject at their annual con- 
vention in Atlantic City. Mr. Mitchell, happily, went 
further; he revealed a plan which has been adopted by 
his bank to remove any temptation its officers might have 
to become involved in non-banking exploits with a view to 
feathering their nests. Said Mr. Mitchell: 

The subject of bank officers’ remuneration is one that has 

been of marked interest to me. If the banking profession is 
to prove inviting to the best commercial minds of the coun- 
try, it must obviously compete in remuneration with the re- 
wards that come to leaders in other commercial enterprises. 
The opportunities of gaining an insight into commercial de- 
velopments and of knowing something of the profitable nature 
thereof, which are inherent in the bank executive’s position, 
and the possibilities of becoming privately interested financially 
in profitable enterprises through acquaintance, have presented 
an allurement to men to enter the banking profession. But 
these very opportunities, when exercised, have resulted in not 
a few cases in a lowering of the standard of the profession, 
for personal interest is bound to cloud. the judgment of the 
bank executive. His interests should be first and foremost 
those of his bank. His thought and his every endeavor should 
be in the creation of the height of economical administration 
and service to his customers, regardless of personal interest. 
His compensation should be through, rather than by virtue of, 
his position. And so thinking, we have in our institution 
established a plan by which, out of the balance of current 
earnings, after establishing reserves covering the risk in cur- 
rent business, and after allowing for liberal interest on the 
capital in use, as represented in the items of capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits, a percentage is each month set 
up in a management fund for periodical distribution to those 
officers who have contributed most effectively to the bank’s 
development and profitable progress, and for recognition of 
significant achievement. Our plan is in its experimental stage, 
but I am confident that while resulting in a direct benefit to 
the bank executives, it will react in the higher efficiency of the 
institution and in larger returns to the shareholders. 

It were vain to deny that the reputation of bankers has 
fallen rather than risen during the last ten years. This 
is not only deplorable but dangerous. Anything calcu- 
lated to strengthen the public’s confidence in those who 
handle their money is worthy of the strongest endorse- 
ment and co-operation of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. Laxity always breeds more laws. And more 
laws tend to kill initiative and retard progress. 

Surely, our bankers should be capable of conducting 
their own housecleaning. 


* * X 


Each of us can exist only because others exist. Should 
we not, then, be charitable? 
x ok Ox 


To make a go of a thing, keep going. 
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Charles E. Mitchell and Mrs. Mitchell, photographed on their 

return to this country after a tour of Europe. Mr. Mitchell, 

who is president of the National City Bank of New York, the 

largest banking institution in the United States, made an 

important address before the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion Convention. 


Isolation tends to isolate America from foreign orders. 
Thomas W. Lamont, the leading J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany partner, demonstrates this by a few convincing fig- 
ures. Not only did we wash our hands of European 

troubles, but we raised our tariff 
ISOLATION wall against European imports, 
jg tl making it more difficult for Europe 
FROM ORDERS to sell to us, and we raised barriers 

against the immigration of labor 
from Europe and elsewhere, making it harder for Europe 
to buy from us because of the higher wage costs entering 
into the production of American commodities and mer- 
chandise. Our wheat exports fell from 208,000,000 
bushels in the year ended June 30, 1922, to 155,000,000 
bushels last fiscal year, and corn exports from 176,000,000 
to 94,000,000 bushels. Our sales of wheat to Germany 
for the first seven months of this year fell to 1,015,000 
bushels, as compared with 2,773,000 in the same period 
a year ago. By making it more difficult for Europeans to 
send us goods in payment of foodstuffs, “we necessarily 
force foreign labor to turn in greater volume to agricul- 
ture; all over Europe labor has been flocking to the wheat 
fields,” says Mr. Lamont, adding: “If we had not favored 
the idea of doing all the selling and none of the buying, 
our farmers and our manufacturers, who are dependent 
for their prosperity upon the farmers’ demand, might 
have been better off.” 

Left without any co-operation from America, matters 
in Europe culminated in the occupation of the Ruhr by 
France. With what effect upon us? Germany’s copper 
consumption has fallen from 10,000 tons a month to 1,500 
tons and the bottom has fallen out of copper quotations. 
Germany normally buys 90 per cent. of her copper from 
us, and fully one-fourth of her purchases is consumed 
in the Ruhr. Result: Our copper exports to Germany 
last fiscal year dropped 76,000,000 pounds. Lead exports 
fell from 20,000,000 to 7,000,000 pounds and the price 
collapsed. Take cotton: Germany’s purchases last year 
declined 45 per cent., and France and England, affected 
by the Ruhr imbroglio, also took less. 

Mr. Lamont, who has had perhaps as much international 
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experience as any banker in America, urges us to “forget 
once and for all this ridiculous notion that our friends 
across the water are not to be trusted. After some ex- 
perience with them, I have never seen evidence that thev 
were trying to get the better of us.” What follows echoes 
the first editorial in our last issue: 


“To feed the poor, to succor those in sore distress, the 
American people are the most kind-hearted, the most generous 
in the world. But when it comes to the question of means 
to prevent the woe and waste and distress of war, then do 
we not seem to pause? We are ready to repair war’s ravages— 
to make great sacrifice—but to prevent them we seem to falter, 
because we distrust the other nations. Suppose we. think that 
point over a bit. Wouldn’t it be a paying proposition for us 
to cooperate a little more with our good counsel and great 
influence so as to help to prevent war, rather than to wait 
until it is too late and then pay heavily for the damage?” 
Let us develop in our hearts and souls the will to co- 

operate in restoring peace and health and prosperity 
among our fellow-mortals, and the means will be forth- 
coming. “Where there’s a will,” etc. 


* * * 


To test your caltbre, ask “Have I bitterness in my 
heart?” Bigness and bitterness never go together. 
* * * 


Gold no more satisfies happiness than salt-water satisfies 
thirst. 
* * * 


Buslding a home helps many a man to build a career. 
* * * 


Napoleon won some victories through having treated 
enemy prisoners well. Is there philosophy in this for you? 
2. o-, 


Public utility securities are, all things considered, 
as attractive investments as railroad securities. Yet 
the cost of obtaining public utility capital has been 
and still is higher. This can be and promises to be 
remedied. The public has been 
taught for a long series of years 
to regard railroad securities as 
dependable investments. Public 
utility securities are compara- 
tively new. As a consequence, most investors do not 
yet understand how effective the rules and regulations 
for the issuance of utility securities now are. The 
educational work already undertaken along this line 
by numbers of corporations should be broadened. 

Here is one suggestion: Railroads have to issue 
uniform statements of earnings. Every railroad has 
to comply with the standard form issued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The investor knows, 
therefore, exactly what every item represents. All 
public utility companies do not issue the same or 
even similar earnings reports. Often the investor 
cannot tell just what deductions have been made or 
not made before “net income” is presented. It should 
not be a superhuman task to bring about useful uni- 
formity in earnings statements. 

The growth of the public utility business through- 
out the United States is destined to be so great that 
no stone should be left unturned to make it feasible 
to raise all needed capital at the lowest possible cost. 
The industry does well to cultivate, as it is so ener- 
getically cultivating, customer ownership of its secu- 
rities. This fertile field has been only scratched. 


A SUGGESTION 
FOR PUBLIC 
UTILITY 
MANAGERS 
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The two dictators who now rule Germany. On the left, 

Minister of Defense Gessler, now at the helm of the Federal 

Government, and Dr. Von Kahr, who has assumed charge of 
affairs in Bavaria, where unrest is growing. 


Readers are asking why “Forbes” has not published the 
promised replies to all the fifty questions submitted to 
W. C. Durant. The answer is: “Forbes” has published 
every reply received and has failed, despite repeated re- 
quests, to induce Mr. Durant to fui- 
fil his promise to answer all the 
questions in the list presented to 
him. We thought of publishing the 
remaining twenty-five questions, 
with the explanation that Mr. Durant had failed to fur- 
nish replies to them, but some of these questions, printed 
without answers, would have presented the Durant opera- 
tions in such a light that we decided to refrain. Nothing 
was ever further from our mind than to do anything de- 
signed to cripple the success of any legitimate activities 
undertaken by Durant. Our sole purpose was to lay the 
whole facts before the public, and especially before those 
who were being approached by the thousand to become 
subscribers, on what we regarded as queer terms, for 
various stocks sponsored by Durant. We could not but 
doubt the ability of any one man, even a super-man, to 
accomplish all the Napoleonic ventures Durant was s0 
rapidly launching, and launching, too, after he had entered 
his sixty-second year. Nothing has developed to dispel 
this doubt. Incidentally, Durant Motor stock, which 
sold at $84 a share at the beginning of this year, can now 
be purchased for about one-third that price; it recently 
broke to $27 a share. Even so, it is 170 per cent. above 
the price paid by insiders for their original allotment of 
stock. This tumble of $57 a share in Durant Motors stock 
during a period when the automobile industry has been 
enjoying the greatest prosperity in its history, would 
appear, would it not, to justify the caution urged upon 
investors by “Forbes” at the time the shares were enjoying 
their spectacular speculative boom? 

* * * 

Curb others’ freedom and you court the curbing of ‘your 
own. * * * 

We may be self-reliant: we can never be self-sufficient. 

* * * 


The safest bank: Bank on self-help. 
. 2s 


Understudy the man ahead of you, but don’t undermine 
him. 7 2 2 
You express your personality by your use of money. 


READERS 
ASK 
ABOUT 
DURANT 

















A POOR HUNTING DOG 
“Gosh! He'll scare all.the game away!” 
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The world is lurching back to dictators. Mussolini’s 
spectacular record has been partly responsible. Spain has 
given herself over to a military dictator, the Marquis de 
Estella, who was in command of the troops at Barcelcna. 

Like Mussolini, this dictator has 


LURCHING not sought to depose the nation’s 
_ ruler. Bavaria has named a mili- 
DICTATORS tary dictator, Dr. von Kahr, hoping 


thereby to prevent usurpation of 
supreme power by Adolph Hitler, an influential and men- 
acing Socialist leader. Germany immediately countered 
Bavaria’s move by proclaiming Minister of Defense Gess- 
ler virtual dictator, with practically untrammeled power 
to take any military or police measures he might deem 
necessary. Turkey has been under the dictatorial leader- 
ship of Kemal Pasha. Minor European countries have 
of late also seen the rise of virtual dictators who have 
given orders to rulers and governments. Russia has been 
under the iron heel of Dictators Lenin and Trotzky since 
her collapse during the war. And the cry is “China 
needs a dictator.” The Philippines have their General 
Wood. The Cubans have their General Crowder. Mex- 
ico was plunged into turmoil on the downfall of Dictator 
Diaz and knew little peace until Obregon, a strong man, 
took the helm of state. Ireland had her De Valera, who 
aspired to fill the role of dictator but did not prove 
strong enough. South America is quite familiar with 
dictators, much of the military stripe. 

And have we not seen, in very mild form, a similar 
trend in our own country? The garment industry recently 
elevated to power “Dictator” Mosessohn. The motion 
picture industry has its “Dictator” Will Hays. Base- 
ball has its “Dictator” Judge Landis. The theatrical world 


Coolidge may be able to keep the radical political pot 
from boiling over. 
* * 2 
Railway signals indicate we are nearing a wage in- 
crease. { 
* Ok Ok 


Ford 1s getting reckless: he has slashed some of his 


cars—$3! 


a oe 


New York is to be put on coal “rations.” The coal 
people will one day be put on rations. 


* * * 


The new South has passed New England in cotton 


goods production. And will go further. 
* x x 
“75,000 Lives Lost by Accidents in 1922.” This hurts 
the nation. 


* * * 





By breaking their pledges, New York pressmen did 
their worst to break down trade unionism. 







Two-Line Editorials 
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has its “Dictator” Augustus Thomas. In Wall Street 
there has been more or less clamor for the appointment 
of a dictator. In the agricultural world there have been 
several aspirants for dictatorial powers, especially in the 
matter of marketing crops. An amazing number of citj- 
zens have enrolled themselves in the Ku Klux Klan, 
which has its Supreme Cyclops, or some other impressive- 
ly-named dictator. Since the oil industry was plunged 
into demoralization there have been demands that some 
superman take supreme command and issue dictatorial 
orders to all members of the industry. As a matter of 
actual but unadvertised fact, Judge Gary has possessed 
dictatorial powers in the steel industry for years. James 
B. Duke used to be the unrivalled controller of the 
tobacco industry. John D. Ryan is to-day the ruler of 
the brass industry of this country and is rapidly building 
up his domination in the more important copper industry. 
William M. Wood lords it over the woolen industry, prac- 
tically dictating the prices you and I must pay for our 
clothes. 

What is the inner meaning of it all? 

Must we conclude that democracy is being found 
wanting? 

Dictators usually are begotten by emergencies. When 
emergencies pass, dictators commonly pass also. The 
probabilities are that ten years from now the Lenins and 
Trotzkys and Mussolinis and all the other dictators now 
strutting the European stage will have been swept asice 
and orderly, democratic government restored. At home 
the outcome is less clear. Shall we witness the advent 
of more “dictators” of the Landis, Hays, Thomas type? 
Or, is the dictating to be done more and more by the Gov- 
ernment? Probably the latter. 





You and I[—taxpayers—pay 3,400,000 Federal, State 
and Municipal taxeaters $4,000,000,000 a year. Are you 
getting your money s-worth? 
.-* © 
Gov. Walton of Oklahoma isn’t masking his fighting 
powers. 
a 
Business failures each month this year have been fewer 
than last year. Significant. 


* * Xx 


“Montgomery Ward Sales Break Records.” 
farmers do have some spending power. 


Yes, our 


* * * 


Durant now asks $30,000,000 from the public to sell 
his cars on tick. There’s nothing the matter with his ap- 
petite for capital. 


xk * * 





The demise of the League of Nations is more than a 
league distant. 








Of interest to our readers and advertisers: ‘‘Forbes’’ in this issue contains 


a greater volume of advertising than in any previous regular issue 
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“North Shore Line’ Set Out for 


a Goal—and Made It 


What Britton I. Budd Has Done with the Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee (Electric) Railroad, in Seven Years 


backed electric railroad 

operated apoplectically be- 
tween Chicago and Milwaukee. 
People patronized it with resigna- 
tion and some timidity, when there 
was no better way of getting 
where they wanted to go. 


G es YEARS ago a broken- 


By Neil M. Clark 


from approximately $1,000,000 to 
$5,500,000. 

A man who could tackle a job 
like that and carry it through to 
such a conclusion is plainly worth 
knowing; but this hasn’t been 
Budd’s only big job. In fact, he 


cities, and director in half-a-dozen 
more public utility and investment 
corporations. And he has just 
been elected president of the 
American Electric Railway Asso- 

ciation. 
Mr. Budd was born in San Fran- 
cisco in 1871 and brought to 








For ten years this railroad 
had been in the hands of a 
receiver. During that time, 
scarcely a dollar had been 
put into new equipment, and 


Don’t “Toss the Hat,” 
Then Forget It 


Chicago at the age of seven. 
Educated first in the public 
schools, he graduated later 
from the Shattuck school at 
Faribault, Minnesota, of 





very, very few dollars had 
been spared for repairs. 
The road bed was in 
wretched shape; the cars 
were often dirty, cold in 
winter, and poorly venti- 
lated in summer; schedules 
were rarely met; the com- 
pany had little cash and no 
credit ; it was in bad odor in 
practically every community 
through which it operated; 
accidents were frequent; 
the employees were dis- 
heartened, and the annual 
receipts from _ operation 
barely topped a _ million 
dollars. 

But in that year, 1916, the 
property was brought into 
the group of utilities con- 
trolled by that master utility 
operator, Samuel Insull, 
whose knowledge of men is 
as remarkable as is his 
genius for organization. His 
first step was the selec- 
tion of a first-class railroad 
man, a man of vision and of 
energy. What Britton - I. 
Budd has done with the 
Chicago, North Shore & Mil- 
waukee Railroad is eye- 
opening. In seven years he 
has changed everything. 








B RITTON BUDD has achieved a 
great deal in seven years. It 
wasn’t accomplished swiftly, easily; 
all the time—seven years—he has 
been at it. Every day he has led his 
organization a little further along 
the road to accomplishment. 

“TI do not believe in tossing the 
hat for awhile, getting all ‘het up’,” 
he says, “then forgetting it. Any- 
thing that is worth promoting in an 
organization is worth promoting 
all the time.” 

And all the time Budd’s men 
know where they are headed. “To 
work with enthusiasm,” he says, 
“men must have a sort of peg to 
hang their efforts on—a goal to 
work to. I need it myself. Most of 
the men I know need it. And if the 
management of a company doesn’t 
set up a standard, or ideal, for 
which to work, something that will 
stimulate the enthusiasm of the 
men, they are likely to provide one 
for themselves, which may not be 
for the interests of the company.” 














which institution he is now 
a trustee. 

That the railroad field 
was the logical one for him, 
might be gathered from an 
incident in his childhood 
days. When eight years old 
he was sent to spend a sum- 
mer with a relative in New 
Hampshire. It was a small 
place and the arrival and de- 
parture of the local train 
was an event. Young Budd 
showed great interest in that 
train. He saved the pie, or 
fruit, given him for dessert 
each day, carried them to the 
railroad station and gave 
them to the engineer, who 
allowed him as a favor to 
polish the brass plates on 
the locomotive. Finally the 
engineer took him on his 
daily trip, seating him in a 
position where he could pull 
the bellcord and ring the 
bell at crossings. That was 
a great vacation which he 
has never forgotten. 

His first job was the 
humblest place on the sur- 
veying gang of a steam rail- 
road in Ohio. Budd stuck 
at this for a couple of years. 
But he was drawn back to 


Count a few of the results: the 
line is to-day one of the best- 
equipped, high-speed electric rail- 
way lines in the country; the acci- 
dent and damage loss is very small; 
the service, for luxury, convenience 
and regularity, is unrivalled of its 
kind; universal goodwill has re- 
placed the illwill that used to pre- 
vail in the communities served; 
the employees are courteous and 
obliging to a marked degree; and 
operating revenues have climbed 





has been accustomed to big jobs 
for many years, though he is still 
comparatively young. In addition 
to being president of the North 
Shore Line, as the Chicago-to- 
Milwaukee railroad is commonly 
known, he is also president of all 
the elevated railroad lines in 
Chicago, president of the Public 
Service Company of Northern Illi- 
nois, the second largest utility 
company in the state, serving with 
gas and electricity more than 180 


Chicago by the World’s Fair, which 
was then attracting world-wide 
notice. The famous Intramural 
Railroad was under construction. 
Budd got a place in the shops. 
The Intramural demonstrated 
beyond a doubt the feasibility of 
operating trains by electricity. 
This was just at the time the 
Metropolitan West Side Elevated 
Railroad was being built, to serve 
a part of Chicago. It was planned 
to operate the trains by steam. But 
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the success of the Intramural 
caused the management of the 
Metropolitan to cancel the con- 
tract, already placed for locomo- 
tives, and prepare to equip with 
electricity. And in doing so, they 
took over the forces of the In- 
tramural. Budd was one of those 
taken over. 

This job with the Metropolitan 
began in 1895. Remember that 
date, for about that time things 
began to move fast. Budd -was 
then twenty-four. His salary was 
$60 a month. And his title, if he 
had one, was clerk without a cap- 
ital “C.” 

But he had the stuff in him that 
singled him out. In a few months 
there was a vacancy and he be- 
came storekeeper. Some years 
later he became purchasing agent, 
then general manager; and, in 
1910, just fifteen years after he 
started work as a storeroom clerk, 
they made him president of the 
company. Shortly afterwards the 
three other elevated lines of Chi- 
cago were brought under one con- 
trol, and Mr. Budd became presi- 
dent of them all. 

This was rapid going. In order 
to understand it, you have to 
understand Britton Budd. In the 
first place and chiefly, he is in- 
tensely human. One of his good 
friends related a couple of esca- 
pades in the sixty-dollar-a-month 
days. Three or four young fel- 
lows, including Budd, roomed to- 
gether in the same house, and 
there was talent enough in the 
group to get up a string quartet. 

One day a Chicago newspaper 
inaugurated collections for a Fresh 
Air Hospital fund for poor women 
and children from the congested 
districts of the city. Budd con- 
ceived the idea that it was up to 
him and his companions to con- 
tribute. But money was what they 
had least of. 


So they dressed up as back- 
country hayseeds and started out 
with their instruments. From the 
lower stretches of North Dearborn 
street, they worked north, played 
on doorsteps, and collected what- 
ever was offered. The final stop 
was at a saloon at Lincoln Park; 




















Rear-end view of North Shore Line 
observation car. 


there they made a clean-up. The 
proceeds of this happy expedition 
turned out to be more than $40 
for the Fresh Air fund; and they 
received an offer from the saloon- 
keeper to play in his saloon every 
Saturday night—an offer which 
was taken as a tribute to their 
skill as musicians, but which was 
declined. 

That was one stunt. Another 
time they had for a fellow roomer 
a youth who made life miserable 
for everybody in the neighborhood 
because he believed he could sing. 
He practiced every evening. It 
got to be too much. Budd and his 
friends decided it must stop. First 
they subsidized the landlady. Then 
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they rigged up a huge gong, ope: - 
ated by electricity. When the 
singer started, they pressed a but- 
ton and the gong began to ring; 
when he stopped, the gong stopped. 

Even the dullest brain could see 
the point. The would-be singer 
complained; but the landlady re- 
mained loyal to the bulk of her 
business. She said she could do 
nothing. The competition was too 
great, and the singer packed up 
and left. 

These incidents would have no 
place in an article in a business 
magazine about a business man 
did they not serve to show the in- 
tense humanness of Britton Budd. 
He was in those days, and is still, 
the kind of man who constantly 
does the generous, impulsively 
human, and — often — humorous 
thing. 

The men who work for him 
recognize all this, even if they do 
not analyze it. And it explains in 
good part why they work for him 
with unfailing loyalty. There must 
be added to Mr. Budd’s character- 
istics, of course, a detailed and 
accurate understanding of the pub- 
lic utility business and the prin- 
ciples of organization, with an ex- 
traordinary capacity for hard 
work. He is usually one of the 
first to get his heels under his 
desk in the morning, and one of 
the last to quit at night. Often, 
after hours, he rides about the 
lines, observing quietly but in de- 
tail; and when a crisis develops, 
he is there. 

The fact that he has grown up 
with the men has been an advan- 
tage to him. He understands them 
and they understand him. 

“When we took over the North 
Shore Line,” he said, “it was pretty 
discouraging. We concluded that 
possibly the biggest single job we 
had was to get the men into the 
spirit of what we wanted to do; 














The Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad is today, thanks to the efforts of Britton I. Budd, one of the best-equipped 
high-speed electric railway lines in the country. The high standard set by the company is revealed in the above photo- 
graphs showing interior views of an observation car and a dining car. 
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that is, to win the goodwill and 
business of the public. 

“The line taps a fine territory. 
There was already plenty of well- 
established competition, with two 
railroads, boat lines, and motor ex- 

ress routes along the way. But 
I felt that in spite of the odds we 
could make the North Shore, not 
merely a fairly good line, and 
profitable, but the finest in the 
country. 

“To work with enthusiasm, men 
must have a sort of peg to hang 
their efforts on—a goal to work to. 
I need it myself. Most of the men 
I know need it. And if the man- 
agement of a company doesn’t set 
up a standard, or ideal, for which 
to work, something that will stim- 
ulate the enthusiasm of the men, 
they are likely to provide one for 
themselves, which may not be for 
the interests of the company. 

“That was the way it was with 
many of the men when we took 
hold. They knew they were work- 
ing for a run-down railroad in 
which it was impossible for them 
to take pride. We tried to substi- 
tute the idea that we were working 
to develop the best electric railroad 
in the United States. And when 
they began to get the idea, they 
hopped to it. 


Safety Campaign Brings Results 


“We had a lot of things to do. 
About the first special job we 
tackled was safety. People won’t 
ride on a railroad unless they be- 
lieve it is safe. So we hung up a 
peg for the men to work to on 
that. We said: 

“ ‘We will make the North Shore 
the safest high-speed electric rail- 
road in the United States.’ 

“We asked the employees to co- 
operate; but we didn’t ask them 
to do it all. We spent a great deal 
of money—a couple of hundred 
thousand dollars, in fact—on gates 
and other safety appliances. And 
we began a campaign to spread 
the idea of safety. 

“I do not believe much in toss- 
ing the hat for a while, getting all 
‘het up,’ then forgetting it. Any- 
thing, like safety, that is worth 
promoting in an organization, is 
worth promoting all the time. 

“We now have a trained director 
of safety who devotes all his time 
to accident prevention. The work, 
under him, spreads out in many di- 
rections. In one period of four- 
and-a-half months this year, for 
example, we sponsored 570 safety 
lectures in parochial and public 
schools. During 1922 there were 
152 safety meetings among em- 
ployees, at which 884 safety 
recommendations were brought 
out, 707 of which were approved 
and adopted. Track laborers are 
scattered along the line, and we 








Type of bus operated by the North Shore Line. About fifty of these modern motor 
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coaches, used as feeders, now serve territories not adequately covered by other 
transportation facilities. 


found it difficult to get them to 
ordinary safety meetings; so we 
fitted up an old wooden car for the 
purpose. We pick the men up 
along the line, wherever they hap- 
pen to be working, run the car to 
a convenient sidetrack, and hold a 
meeting there. 

“The results? They are told by 
figures. The settlement of per- 
sonal injury and property damage 
claims amounts to only 1.82 per 
cent. of gross earnings. Ask any 
railroad man whether or not that 
is a low figure for common car- 
riers. 

“In 1922 we had only one acci- 
dent for every 16,081 car miles 
operated. You’ve got to couple 
that record with the fact that 
every accident, no matter how triv- 
ial it may be, is recorded. Auto- 
mobile traffic is also very heavy 
along the line, and there are many 
grade crossings. Besides, our 
trains on the northern division 
constantly run at sixty miles an 
hour, or better. 


Keep Workers and Public Informed 


“We could never get such results 
without setting a high standard 
and appealing to the pride of the 
men to reach and maintain it. To- 
day I believe the majority of them 
feel quite definitely that they are 
working for the best railroad in 
the country, and they take a pride 
in doing their individual share to 
keep it that. We commend ex- 
traordinary service, and reward it 
too, and they know it. 

“Employees, of course, can’t be 
expected to take an intelligent in- 
terest in an employer’s affairs un- 
less the employer takes an intelli- 
gent interest in telling them what 
he is trying to do. We tell them, 
and the public, too. 

“A few years ago when I was on 
duty down the state with the Na- 
tional Guard, the flap of my tent 
was lifted early one morning. My 
caller was a newspaper man, Luke 


Grant, and he was on the hunt for 
a story. 

““T haven't any story for you, 
Luke,’ I told him, ‘but I’ve got an 
idea in my head that I would like 
to discuss with you. 

“It seems to me that there’s a 
place for a little magazine, aimed 
about 90 per cent. at the reader’s 
interest and 10 per cent. at the 
company’s. It could get across 
some of the ideas we have. But 
mostly, it would be interesting 
reading about things of general in- 
terest.’ 


How Traffic Was Attracted 


“T amplified the idea a little and 
Luke took to it like a duck to 
water. He went back to Chicago 
and started the ‘North Shore Bul- 
letin.’ 

“To-day this small publication, 
issued monthly, is one of the very 
important links between the pub- 
lic and the employees. People 
write to commend employees and 
we print their letters. And there 
are editorials and articles on vari- 
ous subjects of general interest. It 
has been a wonderful little good- 
will stimulator. It has a circula- 
tion of some 20,000 copies a month 
and is mailed to readers who have 
requested it in all parts of the 
world. 

“And here’s another phase of the 
same thing: Last winter we en- 
gaged Dean Heilman, of the School 
of Commerce of Northwestern 
University, to deliver ten lectures 
to employees on public utility 
operation. It gave many of them, 
especially department heads and 
foremen, a better insight into man- 
agement problems. We never miss 
a chance to do that. 

“Safety, which I have touched 
upon, was only one phase of the 
job. But the methods illustrate 
how we tackled the whole problem. 
For instance, we had to make the 
service adequate. To do that we 

(Continued on page 47) 








Lost in America 


KIND-HEARTED citizen led 

a rather dull-witted and bewil- 
dered immigrant into a_ branch 
library. “Lady,” he said to one of 
the assistants, “this poor man has just 
arrived from Ireland. He doesn’t 
know a soul in this country. He had 
the name of one man, a friend of a 
friend of his in Ireland. This per- 
son’s name was written on a piece of 
paper and, on the boat coming over 
from Ellis Island, our friend here 
took out the paper and a puff of wind 
blew it overboard. He remembers 
the man’s surname but not the ini- 
tials, but he is sure the man lives 
somewhere within 20 miles of New 
York. I don’t know what to do with 
him.” 

The girl questioned the immigrant 
and then told him to sit down and she 
would see what she could do. Three- 
quarters of an hour later she in- 
formed the immigrant that the man he 
sought was on his way to New York 
and would come to the library to get 
him. 

She had taken a suburban directory 
and begun to call up all persons of the 
name the immigrant remembered who 
lived in towns approximately 20 miles 
from New York. After half a dozen 
failures she got the right man. This 
gentleman had received a letter from 
his friend in Ireland informing him 
the immigrant was coming and, when 
told by the library girl of the new- 
comer’s plight, decided to journey to 
New York and get him. 


Broad-Gauge Advertising 


N VARIOUS of its advertise- 
ments the Hibernia National 
Bank of New Orleans says nothing 
about itself but calls attention to the 
work the Association of Commerce of 
that city is doing to broaden the com- 
merce and industry of that great port. 
That is broad-gauge advertising. It 
shows public spirit of a high order. 
And it is good business, for in the 
development of New Orleans the Hi- 
bernia is certain to get its full share. 


The World A-Wheel 


EPRESENTATIVES of 114 

nations are expected to attend 
the International Motor Transport 
Congress to be held in Detroit in 
May, 1924. 

From the exchange of views at this 
gathering it is expected that there will 
be a better understanding of the part 
motor vehicles play in the economic 
development of countries and in solv- 
ing their urgent transportation prob- 





Lights and Shadows 


By Richard Spillane 


lems. What if other nations came to 
use the automobile and the auto truck 
as they are employed in the United 
States? It would mean more than 
fifteen times the production of auto- 
motive vehicles that we know to-day. 


Newspapers Too Big 


HILE inconvenienced at first 

by the strike of the press- 
men of the daily newspapers of 
New York, the public took with 
marked favor to the comparatively 
small sheet the publishers com- 
bined in issuing. Readers found 
the news greatly condensed and 
much easier to assimilate. As a 
matter of fact, daily newspapers 
in the principal cities have swelled 
to such monstrous size that no one 
can read all that is in them and 
find time to attend to his busi- 
ness. Daily newspapers of from 
32 to 48 pages are beyond reason. 
There was a time when the art of 
condensation was practised in 
newspaper making. It might be 
well to revive it. 


Henry Ford’s Standardized Cow 


R. FORD thinks the cattle 
industry is shy on efficiency. 
Breeders of Jerseys, Holsteins, 
and Guernseys have specialized in 
milk productions, while raisers of 
Herefords, Black Angus and 
Shorthorns have gone in for beef. 
He desires to develop a new breed 
that will yield as much milk as a 
Jersey and as much beef as a 
Hereford—a sort of “two-in-one 
cow” as A. E. A. Stevenson, of the 
Board of Managers of the 
Michigan State Fair, describes it. 
Seeing what he has done with 
his motor car and tractor and 
other things, this new job would 
seem easy for Mr. Ford. All he 
requires is to devise a carburetor 
to fit the needs of the new fangled 
cow. 


All in the Family 


T the republican primary in 

Roaring Creek Township, 
Columbia County, Pennsylvania, 
on Sept. 19, Ross Cherrington was 
nominated on the Republican 
ticket for auditor and judge of 
elections; Oscar Cherrington, for 
assessor; C. Cherrington, for over- 
seer of the poor; Paul Cherrington, 
for inspector of elections; William 
Cherrington, for constable; and 
Fred Cherrington, for school direc- 
tor. There were no other offices 
to fill so some Cherringtons, there 






being other members of the tribe, 
were left out in the cold. As 
Roaring Creek is overwhelmingly 
Republican it looks as if any one 
who doesn’t stand well with the 
Cherringtons is likely to be out of 
luck in that part of the Keystone 
State for the next two years or so. 


Efficiency 


E D HOWE says the doctrine of 
efficiency is not that a man 
can plow twice as much corn as 
has been the rule or shock twice 
as much wheat, but that he can 
be twice as careful as he has been. 
Also that he can think out his 
work more intelligently than has 
been his custom and be twice as 
polite and reliable. 


The South Industrial 


T is common to think of the 
North as industrial and the 
South as agricultural. Because of 
that fact the spectacle a visitor to 
the Piedmont district of the 
Carolinas sees is all the more im- 
pressive. In proportion to popula- 
tion there probably is more con- 
struction of factory structures and 
of workmen’s homes under way 
in that territory than in any other 
section of the United States to- 
day. What is more, the dwellings 
of mill workers are far better than 
in the North. 

In cotton manufacturing the 
South is increasing so rapidly that 
it would seem. that within ten 
years it will dwarf New England. 


The Negro Migration 


ROM the number of negroes 
a visitor sees in Southern 
cities, towns -and villages, it is 
difficult to believe that the migra- 
tion to the North has been so great 
as reported. When persons well 
informed are questioned about the 
exodus they express no concern 
over the situation. Owing to the 
scant cotton crop, they explain, 
there has been no_ particular 
scarcity of labor, and then they 
predict that one half of the 
emigrants will return. Mean- 
while, they point out, the negro 
problem has been transferred 
from the South to the North, and 
they refer to the troubles in South 
Bend, Ind., and Johnstown, Pa., 
as evidence or proof. 





Facts are stubborn things. 


—Smollett. 


















Lessons in Achievement 


Don’t Feel Too Independent 


independent spirit. It is a 
miserable thing to have a too 
independent spirit. For then, un- 
consciously but inevitably, atti- 
tudes are adopted making impossi- 
ble the winning of either success 
or happiness. 
And this is what we see in the 
case of many, many people. 
Obsessed with feelings of inde- 
pendence, they behave in ways 
certain to bring them into conflict 
with other persons, certain to 
cause them to be widely disliked, 
and certain to embitter them, per- 
haps to such an extent that they 
sink to the ranks of the unemploy- 
able. Their ultimate fate, 


[ IS a fine thing to have an 


By H. Addington Bruce 


tion. He would not stand any- 
body’s talking to him like that— 
especially when there were plenty 
of other good positions to be had. 

So Sam moved across the street 
to enlist under the banner of a 
competing firm. He would give 
his old employer something to 
think about, would give him rea- 
son to regret having lost such a 
valuable employee. What hap- 
pened was that the new employer 
soon felt aggrieved that no one 
had warned him against the bellig- 
erence and trouble-making possi- 
bilities of Sam Scott, with his per- 
petual harping on his indepen- 
dence, his rights, and the non- 


every human. Which are facts the 
abnormally independent complete- 
ly ignore. 

Their alleged independence, 
closely studied, is seen to be really 
but a cloak for a colossal egotism, 
accompanied usually by an almost 
total lack of emotional control. 
They are creatures of impulse, 
moral weaklings when brought 
face to face with painful realities. 

If only because of their vast 
selfishness, reality forever presses 
on them painfully. At every turn 
they experience something dis- 
agreeable. This to them, moral 
weaklings that they are, soon is 
unendurable. So they fain would 

hide from it, ostrich like, 








to put it more concretely, is 


that of an unfortunate ac- 
quaintance of my own, Sam 
Scott. 

Sam began business life 
promisingly enough. He 
had received a good school- 
ing, was above the average 
in mental ability, and had 
within him the beneficent 
urge of ambition. Also he 
was doubly advantaged in 


all too likely to be similar to I 








NDEPENDENCE isa chip on the 
shoulder of the man who has 
never learned that his rights end 
where other people’s rights begin. 


NTERDEPENDENCE should 
have an even larger place than 
independence in the thoughts and 
vocabulary of every one. 


in the dust of an independ- 
ence unworthy of the name. 
Young man _ about to 
enter upon the serious en- 
terprise of earning your 
living, young man aflame 
with the creditable desire 
to rise in the world, don’t 
make any mistake like this. 
Appreciate that the true 
independence of a decent 
| self-respect and the spurious 
independence of an ugly self 














obtaining work in an occu- 
pation suited to his natural apti- 
tudes and offering a prospect of 
rapid promotion. 

3ut Sam lost no time in pro- 
claiming his extreme independence 
of spirit. 

Like every beginner, he made 
mistakes. To his employer’s as- 
tonishment, he heatedly resented 
having these called to his atten- 
tion, and was resentful even of 
suggestions that would help him 
avoid similar mistakes in the fu- 


ture. He was not a child, he in- 
sisted, to be reprimanded and 
directed. 


Moreover, like all persons over- 
borne by a delusion of indepen- 
dence, Sam was uncommonly sensi- 
tive to what he termed his “rights.” 

It was his “right,” for example, 
to cease work at a certain hour 
every day. If required to continue 
working a moment beyond that 
hour, he made all around him 
weary with his grumbling. A re- 
quest to do any little task outside 
his routine set him bristling like a 
porcupine on the defensive. 

Finally the man for whom he 
worked gave Sam a frank warn- 
ing. Sam, “independent Sam,” 


promptly handed in his resigna- 


necessity of his ever taking the 
rights and feelings of other people 
into consideration. 

Since then Sam has been pretty 
continuously on the move. 

He is as independent as he was 
the day he got his first position. 
“T’ll show him that he can’t boss 
me,” still is his favorite slogan. 
The trouble is that he now experi- 
ences increasing difficulty in find- 
ing employers on whom to dem- 
onstrate his exuberant unwilling- 
ness to be “bossed.” 

Sam has been reduced, to put it 
frankly, to a doer of odd jobs. He 
has degenerated almost to the 
status of a corner loafer. And the 
urge of ambition has given place 
to a _ glowering discontent, a 


_wretchedness none the less poign- 


ant because Sam has no concep- 
tion of its true source. 

Nor is he by any means the ex- 
ceptional being he may be deemed. 
He is typical of a numerous class 
who likewise forget that their 
rights end where other people’s 
rights begin, and that society is so 
constituted that the word interde- 
pendence should have an even 
larger place than independence in 
the thought and vocabulary of 


assertiveness are as wide 
apart as the poles. Appreciate that 
you are not the only person in the 
universe having rights that need 
to be taken into account. Appre- 
ciate, in fine, that you have obliga- 
tions to your fellows as well as to 
yourself, and that only in so far as 
you comply with these obligations 
can you make your dreams of 
happiness and_ success actually 
come true. 

I have elsewhere said, and I 
would here repeat: 

“It is the principle of give-and- 
take that paves the way to true 
success in life, through achieving a 
success that will compel the re- 
spect and admiration of others. 
And the principle of give-and-take 
does not involve abject servility on 
either side. All that it involves is 
frank recognition that others have 
rights as well as we, and that it 
is our duty to respect these rights 
and subordinate to them our own 
selfish whims and desires.” 

A truth, I might add, which if 
universally accepted and acted 
upon would not merely add stu- 
pendously to the sum of human 
achievement, but would bring the 
millennium within reaching dis- 
tance of living generations. 





Men Who Are Making the West 


How Paul Shoup Made 


His Mark 


He Is Recognized as One of the Foremost Solvers of Transportation and Pro- 
duction Problems on the Pacific Coast, as the Man Who Best Under- 
stands the Transportation Needs of Far Western Industry and 
Agriculture, as the Man Above All Others Who Unites 
Railroad, Traction, Electric, and Business Knowledge 


OU FEEL you were not 
y endowed with extraordi- 

nary brains? Neither was 
Paul Shoup. 

You didn’t have the advantages 
of a college education? Neither 
had Paul Shoup. 

You haven’t father or friend 
influential enough to give you a 
push forward, into a path leading 
successwards? Nor did Paul 
Shoup. 

You had to begin working at 
an early age? So did Paul Shoup; 
his father died when the son was 
four years of age. 

You were not able to pick and 
choose but had to take 
the first job you could 
find? That was exactly 
the position of Paul 
Shoup. 

You early had to 
shoulder domestic respon- 
sibilities? So had Paul 
Shoup. 

You were given no 
special training for the 
kind of work you found 
confronting you? Neither 
was Paul Shoup. 

You found yourself one 
of hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of young men 
doing humble, obscure 
duties, with no keen-eyed 
employer watching inter- 
estedly for you to exhibit 
unusual talents? So did 
Paul. Shoup. 

In short, you found 

yourself up against a 
cold, unsympathetic 
world, crowded with com- 
petitors enjoying lots of 
advantages that had been 
denied you? So did Paul 
Shoup. 
’ Therefore, it was not 
to be expected that you 
would get anywhere in 
particular, was it? 

But Paul Shoup did ex- 
pect to get somewhere in 
- particular. He not only 
expected to get there; he 


By B. C. Forbes 


set about hewing out a pathway. 
The going wasn’t easy; it was 
hard. He had to wrestle with 
difficulties twelve to eighteen 
hours a day. He had to study. 
He had to sweat. He had to plan 
as well as plod. He had to learn 
how to handle men as well as 
matters. He had to solve problems 
for others—the problems of others 
formed part of his problem. He 
had to exercise initiative which 
called for courage. He had to 
shoulder responsibilities. 

But he got there. He arrived. 

To-day he is recognized as one of 
the foremost solvers of transpor- 
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PAUL SHOUP 


One of the leading vice-presidents of the Southern Pacific 
Lines; president of its colossal oil properties grouped under 
the Pacific Oil Company, the Associated Oil Company, and 
many subsidiaries, controlled by Southern Pacific’s stock- 
holders, and other Southern Pacific outside activities and 


possessions. 


tation and production problems on 
the Pacific Coast, as the man who 
well understands the transportation 
needs of Far Western industry 
and agriculture, as the man above 
all others who unites railroad 
knowledge, traction knowledge, 
electric knowledge, and business 
knowledge, including oil. 

He is president of all the 
Southern Pacific Company’s multi- 
farious electric and other traction 
interests, president of the colossal 
oil properties grouped under the 
Pacific Oil Company, the Asso- 
ciated Oil Company and many 
subsidiaries, controlled by South- 
ern Pacific stockholders, 
and other Southern Pa- 
cific outside activities and 
possessions. He is, more- 
over, the leading vice- 
president on the coast of 
the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, working hand-in- 
hand with the able presi- 
dent of the road, William 
Sproule. 

Although E. H. Harri- 
man, the railroad 
“wizard,” with his asso- 
ciates, spotted Paul Shoup 
and placed him in a posi- 
tion where he had scope 
to exercise his initiative, 
his resourcefulness, his 
constructive ability, it 
would not be correct to 
say that he was “made,” 
or even “discovered,” by 
Harriman. Paul Shoup 
| made himself. He started 
early and he is still devot- 
ing himself with unremit- 
ting industriousness to 
the process. He was for- 
tunate in discovering 
when a mere lad that the 
best way, the only way, 
for a young man to make 
anything of himself is to 
apply himself earnestly, 
diligently, conscientiously 
to making himself useful 
to others, that to make 
headway in the world he 
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must make the world indebted to him. 
How did he set about doing this? 
The Shoup family moved from 
Iowa to California because of the 
father’s poor health, and Paul was 
born in San Bernardino on January 
8, 1874. When, a few years later, 
the head of the house—he was 
a practising lawyer—died, the 
mother returned to Iowa to face 
the struggle of raising her five 
children. She helped to run a 
country store, taught in a rural 
school, and in other ways toiled 
hard. The climate and the asso- 
ciations of the Golden State, 


For a 
agent. 

“T thought I was getting my 
own share of the money in the 
world when I was given $90 a 
month and placed in charge of 
Sunset Route detail work in the 
general office at San Francisco,” 
Mr. Shoup recently recalled. 

And here we can catch another 
glimpse of the young man’s 
energy, enterprise, and acumen. 
He wasn’t content to do the ordi- 
nary duties. He helped create 
a publication to boom patronage 


period he was assistant 
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passenger agent, with headquar- 
ters in San Jose. Under his charge 
was placed all traffic on the Coast 
division. Here, in his first official 
position, he had scope to make a 
real mark. His activities were 
marked by such enterprise, by 
such originality, by such construc- 
tiveness; his judgment was so in- 
variably sound; his courage was 
so equal to all emergencies; his 
diplomacy was so fruitful of de- 
sired results that he attracted the 
notice of the general officers. 
Also, the people he served came to 

look upon him as an in- 





however, kept a’calling her, 


finitely valuable aid in de- 





and she moved back to San 
Bernardino when Paul was 
fourteen. 

The domestic conditions 
taught the children fru- 
gality, the 
working, the value of in- 
dustry. But they also were 
imbued with the importance 
of education. At fourteen 
Paul was anxious both to 
earn money and to get a 
thorough schooling. He 
found a way: he became, 
first, route carrier for the 
Los Angeles Express, and 
very shortly he was acting 
also as the paper’s local 
reporter. In the latter 
capacity he attained notable 
success. Thus he was able 
to go through high school. 

He at once started to look 
for a full-time job. He got 
it, in the local mechanical 
departinent of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way. That fixed his career; 
he has been in the railroad 
business ever since. Only 
once did he waver. His 
powers as a writer became 
so pronounced that at one 
time he was tempted to give 
up railroading for writing. 
He also became as proficient 
at photography as a profes- 
sional—indicating that he 








necessity for I 


Forthright Sentences 
That Reveal Paul Shoup 


F YOU CANNOT square all your 
activities with your own con- 
science, it is hopeless to attempt to 
square them with others. 


&¢ & 


There is far too much talk these 
days about making life easy. It is 
all right to take the pain and bitter- 
ness out of struggle; but were you 
to take the struggle out, there would 
be no adetuate chance for young 
Americans. 


& & & 


When you start a thing and are 
sure you are right, let nothing on 
earth switch you off your course. 
Don’t use a club; patience and per- 
sistence are more helpful. 


e¢ & 


Every time you give up you lose 
a little of your self-confidence. 
You slip back a little, so to speak. 
- ££ & 


Carry on. If you keep on going, 
you stand every chance of getting 
there. If you give up, you can’t, of 
course, ever hope to arrive. 


veloping the resources of 
the territory. 

Since every business con- 
cern and every business man 
prospers through rendering 
useful service, pointers may 
be derived, particularly by 
executives and _ salesmen, 
from what Mr. Shoup said 
to me concerning the oppor- 
tunities a station agent has 
for helping people. 

“One of the best positions 
in railroading for getting 
experience is station agent. 
The station agent,” Mr. 
Shoup pointed out, “comes 
into contact with every de- 
partment — passenger, 
freight, operating, account- 
ing, treasury, etc. Then 
he is in contact with the 
public in a business way, 
with practically every busi- 
ness man’s affairs. He is on 
the firing-line more than 
any other man on the rail- 
road. He has to learn how 
to handle people. He can 
help to develop local busi- 
ness and local industries. 

“How? First, by taking a 
very earnest interest in the 
other man’s business and 
demonstrating that interest 
day by day. Show him, by 
action, that you are as 
anxious as he is to locate the 














did not fritter away his 
leisure in useless idleness. 
Before reaching eighteen he 
won a clerkship in the local ticket 
office of the Southern Pacific. He 
immediately became interested in 
the handling of freight, and was 
soon made freight clerk as well as 
ticket agent. While in this posi- 
tion he applied himself—a la Car- 
negie—to learning telegraphy, and 
in due course became a telegraph 
operator. All this he accomplished 
before he was of voting age. 
Other promotions followed 
rapidly. He contrived to find time 
to master shorthand, and for a 
short spell acted as stenographer 
to one of the officials. He got expe- 
rience operating “motor roads.” 





for the railroad. Thus was born 
the most famous of the West’s 
magazines of to-day, the “Sunset 
Magazine.” Young Shoup was an 
editor, photographer, manager, 
and everything else connected with 
the getting out of the publication. 
His writings for it were buttressed 
by many of his own striking photo- 
graphs of mountain, stream, forest, 
field, and factory. From a “house 
organ” it developed into a valuable 
property, and was sold after hav- 
ing very successfully served its 
purpose for fifteen years. 

Mr. Shoup was only 27 when he 
was made district freight and 


car of freight he is eager to 
receive. He wants a reser- 
vation for some point: get it for 
him. A certain rate is injurious to 
his business ; or he may reasonably 
want a rate changed for someone 
else because such change would 
help his own business: look upon 
yourself as his transportation 
agent as well as being the agent 
for your own company. 

“I made a trip over the entire 
division every month and saw as 
many business men and patrons of 
the road as I could. During the 
shipping season of a commodity, 
I discussed things with the ship- 
pers, trying to co-operate with 
them in solving their difficulties 
and seeking to find out if the road 
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could serve them in any additional 
or better way. Some customers 
had canned goods to ship, others 
had dried fruits, others had green 
fruits — peaches, pears, apricots, 
plums, apples. If a rate to, say, 
Rotterdam was_ regarded by 
growers as too high to permit 
them to ship profitably, | would 
investigate and try to secure a 
readjustment. I would try to in- 
terest other railroad men and 
steamship people connected with 
the movement of the freight. 

“Again, suppose a man was in- 
clined to establish a new enterprise 
in our territory, and was not cer- 
tain what freight rates to various 
points would cost him, I would 
co-operate with him, seek to re- 
move all uncertainty and, if need 
be, strive to have new rates es- 
tablished. 


Restricted by Government Control 


“The trouble nowadays is that 
action often cannot be given quick- 
ly enough, so complicated has the 
regulatory machinery become. The 
dual control of railroad and pub- 
lic bodies spells delay very often. 
Rate changes badly need to be 
made more responsive to the needs 
of business. Unfortunately, the 
more kinds of control we get, the 
more we put business into a strait- 
jacket and restrict that individual 
initiative and enterprise which 
have raised America to the level it 
has attained among the nations of 
the world. Destroy individual 
initiative and things will not be 
done.” 

Mr. Shoup next enjoyed experi- 
ence in the north coast end of the 
business. When 31 he was ap- 
pointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Southern Pacific and 
O. R. & Navigation Company, with 
headquarters in Portland. 

But his services were shortly to 
be requisitioned for the Pacific 
Coast’s supreme emergency, the 
San Francisco disaster of 1906. 
He was promptly installed as 
assistant general passenger agent 
of the Southern Pacific, at head- 
quarters. E. H. Harriman, then 
the dominating force in the rail- 
road, had hurried by special train 
to San Francisco to do everything 
within his power—a very vast 
power—to help the situation. 
Apparently the work or the per- 
sonality—probably both—of young 
Shoup had made a very favorable 
impression upon Harriman and his 
associates, for they chose Shoup 
as the man to undertake extremely 
important and delicate negotia- 
tions and operations that Harriman’s 
Napoleonic plans for the Pacific 
Coast called for. They doubtless 


analyzed Shoup as being something 
more than a practical railroad oper- 


ator; evidently saw in him a busi- 
ness man of ability and tact, re- 
sourcefulness and diplomacy, a 
business statesman. 


Harriman was bent upon ex- 
tending the Southern Pacific’s 
activities in the traction field, par- 
ticularly in the way of the electric 
traction development of the State. 
And the company had other inter- 
ests. Shoup was chosen to take 
hold of this situation and handle it 
under the supervision of the South- 
ern Pacific’s vice-president and 
chief counsel, William F. Herrin. 

Paul Shoup thus became one of 
Harriman’s right-hand men before 
he had reached 35. 








Moving in Wrong Direction 

“The more kinds of control we 
get,” says Mr. Shoup, “the more 
we put business into a strait- 
jacket and restrict that individual 
initiative and enterprise which 
have raised America to the level 
it has attained among the nations 
of the world. Destroy individual 
initiative and things will not be 
done.” 

















It was a wide field. It offered 
room for the highest forms of 
diplomacy and business acumen. 
Its potentialities were practically 
unlimited. It called for the con- 
stant exercise of judgment. Here 
was, for a man in his early thir- 
=< Opportunity with a capital 
ee ” 

You need not be told, after 
knowing how he crammed his 
earlier years with studious en- 
deavor, that Paul Shoup has ful- 
filled the highest hopes that had 
been formed of him. Every mo- 
mentous project entrusted to him 
was carried through. He displayed 
unlimited faculty for accomplishing 
things harmoniously, for getting 
along smoothly with other people, 
for obtaining a fair and square 
deal from State and municipal 
bodies, for achieving results satis- 
factory alike to his organization 
and to the public. 

To print a list of all the vice- 
presidencies and _ presidencies 
which fell to his lot would require 
too much space. He is the direct- 
ing head of many enterprises iden- 
tified with the Southern Pacific 
throughout both northern and 
southern California, and in Ore- 
gon, including, in addition to 
numerous city and urban and 
inter-urban traction companies 
and bus lines, the Associated 
Oil Company—which only re- 
cently raised $25,000,000 in New 
York—and the Pacific Oil Com- 
pany, whose future, though it may 
unfold somewhat slowly, is re- 
garded with unbounded optimism 
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by some of the ablest financiers in 
California. 

When I asked Herbert Fleish- 
hacker, noted San _ Francisco 
banker and ore of Mr. Shoup’s 
closest friends, what qualities had 
brought Paul so impressively to 
the front— everybody on the 
Pacific Coast holds Paul Shoup in 
the very highest esteem—he im- 
mediately replied: 

“Paul Shoup is a man of rare 
tact. He is kindly. He is very 
scholarly. He goes to the bottom 
of every subject he becomes in- 
terested in. He is thorough. He 
is extremely painstaking. He has 
vision. He is always considerate 
of those he does business with. 
Then he is very retiring—one of 
the most modest men I’ve ever 
known. His extraordinary fund 
of knowledge and his practical 
ability, combined with his winning 
personality, command the respect 
and admiration of all the men 
under him. He is the very oppo- 
site of domineering. Thousands 
of men call him Paul. 

“I would repeat that he is 
tremendously thorough. This 
enables him to pass sound judg- 
ments—he is a quick, clear, pen- 
etrating thinker. And, of course, 
he is a very hard worker, an ab- 
normally hard worker, in fact, 
rarely if ever taking as much as a 
week’s vacation.” 


Looks Upon Work as Play 


When I taxed Mr. Shoup with 
not taking enough recreation, he 
replied, with a smile: “I do take a 
day or two off once in a while and 
go fishing or hunting in the moun- 
tains. I don’t feel the need for 
more, as I don’t find work hard; I 
enjoy it. I’m not sure,” he added, 
again smiling, “that I don’t enjoy 
the difficult jobs more than the 
easy ones.” 

It may interest young men to 
learn that Mr. Shoup does not 
drink at all, that he has never 
smoked, and that he never finds it 
necessary to indulge in swearing— 
facts which he won’t thank me for 
telling. Also, he is very much of 
a family man, spending most of his 
meagre leisure with his wife and 
three children at their home in Los 
Altos. One of his hobbies is 
Shakespearian literature. 

When the Government took over 


the railroads after America 
entered the World War, Mr. 
Shoup was delegated by the 


Southern Pacific directors to look 
after all the corporation’s inter- 
ests, railroad, traction, industrial, 
etc., on the Pacific Coast, President 
Sproule having for the time being 
entered the service of the Govern- 
ment. 
(Continued on page 36) 
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A Merit and Bonus System 
that Rewards and Fires 


HE LOS ANGELES Railway 
Company has in use a system 
bs of awarding bonuses to its 
trainmen that possesses especially 
noteworthy features. Designated 
as the “Merit and Bonus System,” 
which is a most appropriate title 
for it, it is unique in that it neither 
prescribes an indiscriminate dis- 
tribution of awards nor places a 
premium in anywise upon “years in 
service,” but, instead, rewards sole- 
ly on a basis of the quality of serv- 
ice rendered. In other words, it is 
a plan under which special payment 
is made to the trainmen on their 
individual record for courtesy and 
efficiency. 

This company, which operates 
the local street-car lines of Los 
Angeles, disbursed under its bonus 
system last year a total of $94,- 
916.51. It had in its employ at the 
close of that bonus year 2,369 train- 
men in regular service, and of this 
number 1,830, or about 78 per cent. 
shared, in various sums, in this 
disbursement. 

The bonus year comprises a 
twelve-month period ending each 
year on November 30, and payment 
of the bonuses is made on Decem- 
ber 15, ten days before Christmas. 
The system was devised and put in 
operation by George Baker Ander- 
son, manager of transportation for 
the company, and was inaugurated 
on April 1, 1920. It has, therefore, 
been in use over three years, suf- 
ficiently long to enable its being 
given a very thorough test, and is 
declared to be proving even a 
greater success than was antici- 
pated of it. 


Rewards Based on Efficiency 


The system, upon first considera- 
tion, seems somewhat intricate, 
but, aside from requiring that 
assiduous care be exercised in the 
keeping and compiling of the nec- 
essary records, it really operates 
quite simply. It consists of a meth- 
od of keeping with each trainman a 
sort of individual ledger account 
made up of credits and debits. For 
instance, he is given credits for 
acts of particular courtesy, safety 
in the operation of cars, accuracy 
in his reports, suggestions for bet- 
tering service, special attention to 
students, and so forth; and receives 
debits, or demerits, for discourtesy, 
derailments, running ahead of time, 
negligence at fare box, various 
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other acts of inefficiency, and for 
untidiness in personal appearance. 
It is thus seen that the system cun- 
stitutes a plan for rewarding train- 
men who make and maintain rec- 
ords for special courtesy, safety 
and general efficiency. 

Every trainman who has served 
the required probationary period 
of six months, during which he 
goes through the company’s in- 
struction department and receives 
actual experience in his new work, 
participates in the plan. He starts 
with a record of 100 per cent., and 
thereafter receives credits or debits 
according to his efficiency or ineffi- 
ciency. Demerits may range from 
five points to dismissal from serv- 
ice, and credits are ordinarily com- 
puted on the basis of five or ten 
points each, a credit or demerit of 
five points counting as 1 per cent. 
If a man goes through a month 
without marks against his courtesy 
and efficiency record, he automat- 
ically receives ten credits on each 
phase of it, or an increase in his 
rating of (twenty credits) 4 per 
cent. He is, therefore, able to build 
up his percentage month by month 
merely by maintaining a clean 
record. All records are balanced 
in the office monthly. 

The ordinary bonus amounts to 
$5 a month, or $60 a year. Each 
1 per cent. below 100 per cent., 
however, means a reduction in this 


for the month of 25 cents. Hence 
if a man’s record should stand at 
96 per cent. at the end of the month 
he would be credited with a bonus 
for that month of $4; or, if his rec- 
ord should fall to 80 per cent., he 
would receive no bonus whatever. 
The system, in this respect, also 
includes another noteworthy fea- 
ture: if a trainman should per- 
mit his standing to drop in any 
month to 75 per cent. or lower he 
is dismissed from service, which, 
it will be seen, virtually means that 
he discharges himself. 


Also Award Special Prizes 


The system further provides for 
the awarding of special prizes in 
addition to these regular bonuses. 
One hundred of these prizes are 
distributed among the ten top- 
notch motormen and ten such con- 
ductors of each of thes railway’s 
five car-house divisions, and an- 
other ten to the top-notch opera- 
tors of the one-man or safety-type 
cars. These special prizes range 
from ,$10 to $100, and in 1922 
amounted to $3,905. 

The reports which enter into the 
compilation of the courtesy and ef- 
ficiency records of the trainmen 
come principally from company op- 
erators riding the cars, but many 
of them, comprised of letters either 
of commendation or criticism, are 

(Continued on page 38) 








“Expect Great Things” in 
the Motor Industry 






“There Is Not a Phase of the Motor Industry To-day That 
Is Not Susceptible of Improvement and Development”’ 


By C. F. Kettering 


President, General Motors Research Corporation 


O ALMOST anywhere in 
GG this country and you will 

hear a lot of talk that the 
automobile industry is standard- 
ized, that we are getting cars 
about as perfect as they can be 
made and that our business is 
settling down, like the corner 
grocery store business. Now it 
happens that one of my 
particular duties in General 
Motors is to prove that this 
isn’t so. If there is any- 
thing in the world that I 
hate more than anything 
else, it is to have some 
fellow say that we have 
gone as far down that road 
as we can. The world is 
round, and you can keep 
right on going around. 
There are very few dead 
ends to anything, except in 
people’s minds, and that is 
where things always do 
come to a dead end. 

A friend of mine lately 
went back to an old camp- 
ing ground after an absence 
of several years and in- 
quired for the Jones family. 
An Indian told him: “Old 
man Jones, he dead.” 

My friend was greatly 
disturbed at this news, but 
when he got to his camp, 
“Old man Jones” came out to get 
his bags. And he wanted an ex- 
planation. 

“What did you mean by telling 
me old man Jones was dead?” he 
demanded of the Indian. 

“Yes, he dead.” 

“Why, he was here just this 
minute gnd carried my bags for 
me.” 

“Well, he dead, but he ain’t fell 
over yet.” 

Some time or other, every in- 
dustry gets to the point where it 
is not operating mentally, and the 
reason for this lies in a lack of 
perspective and imagination. 

For a good many years, I have 
been very intimately associated 
with the automobile business, and 
I do not remember a single season, 
with the possible exception of this 
year, when the men in the test 





departments did not wish that 
they were back to last year’s stuff 
instead of this year’s. There are 
always new things and new 
propositions and they upset the 
routine—and most people want to 
run on routine; they don’t like 
change. As one man put it, “Even 
a change for the better is not 
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accomplished without some in- 
convenience.” 

The motor business has not 
really gotten started yet; we must 
not try to stop it. I have been 
interested in development work 
for a great many years, and one of 
the first developments was made 
in 1910, a new type of ignition. 
One of the men said: when he saw 
it: “I’d like to see the damned fool 
that got that contraption up.” He 
was right, too, because the thing 
was not what it should have been, 
and he recognized that there were 
certain merchandising disadvan- 
tages in it—but the principle was 
there. We finally worked the 
principle out and it has resulted in 
changing quite a number of 
opinions relative to high speed 
motors and soon. In other words, 
if we still had to depend on the 


old-style magneto for ignition, the 
high-speed engine would not to- 
day be the development that it is. 

In the development of a prin- 
ciple we recognize that, if it is a 
step in advance, we may have to 
change a lot of things, because 
every piece of apparatus now on 
the market represents just the best 

compromise, giving each part 
the greatest possible value. 
If one of these parts can be 
made better than has been 
considered practical up to 
_this time, then the whole 
piece of apparatus may have 
to be rearranged, in order to 
take advantage of the im- 
provement. The Research 
Laboratories at Dayton 
have for their fundamental 
problem not so much to con- 
sider what the motor car is 
to-day, but what it is going 
to be in three, five, ten, 
fifteen and twenty years 
from now. Thus we can 
have a long enough time 
ahead to look for new prin- 
ciples, new materials, so 
that the engineers in the 
various divisions of General 
Motors may be familiar 
with them and so give them 
proper weight in any new 
design. 
The motor car of to-day repre- 
sents designs that were made 
under the pressure of enormous 
commercial demand. Regardless 
of what people believe about the 
future of the motor car industry, 
the motor cars that are to take prom- 
inence tn the field within the next 
five years have got to make the 
greatest constructive changes within 
that length of time. 

If you keep on merely lengthen- 
ing the life of a car you are tend- 
ing toward the same condition 
reached by the tire industry when 
it struck the slump last spring. 
The chief engineer of one of the 
great rubber companies of this 
country was in my office last week 
and told me something about that 


condition. “For the last five 
years,” he said, “our entire 
engineering and experimental 
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facilities have been devoted to the 
automobile tire field, improving its 
quality and lengthening its life. 
To-day the average tire mileage is 
just twice what it was five years 
ago; consequently, we have had an 
over-production of tires. If we 
had spent a corresponding amount 
of money in the development of 
other types of rubber goods, we 
should have had something to lean 
on while we were going through 
this over-production.” 

We in the motor industry, by 
improving motor cars only by mak- 
ing them more durable, could easily 
get into the same place. We must 
at the same time look ahead to 
satisfy ourselves that it is possible 
to make a better car, a car of 
higher desirability, so that the 
question of durability alone, inso- 
far as it affects the car’s second- 
hand value, will become secondary 
in the sale of new cars. 

In the motor car business, we are 
in the greatest race in industrial his- 
tory. Always, from year to 


possibly wish that it would never 
need to be oiled. Only in propor- 
tion as you can get your imagina- 
tion screwed up to a point of real- 
izing that the end of the road has 
not been reached but that you can 
look down the long road and see 
future possibilities, can real 
progress be made. After a certain 
thing has been used for a great 
many years, we get accustomed to 
thinking of it as a standard thing. 

Many people do not realize that 
the first Atlantic cable was laid 
and remained in place for many 
months before it was possible to 
get a message across it. The pro- 
moters of the cable thought that 
it would be possible to use ordi- 
nary telegraph instruments to 
telegraph across the Atlantic, but 
they found that they were abso- 
lutely wrong. The English scien- 
tist, Lord Kelvin, came to the 
rescue after some little time with 
apparatus that permitted the send- 
ing of messages. No great im- 
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material that would.take up more 
magnetism than iron. When cer- 
tain engineers were approached on 
this subject, they merely smiled 
and said that nothing could be 
done about it. They were positive 
in their statements. Why, it had 
been worked out mathematically 
that in order to make a satis- 
factory, rapid cable across the 
Atlantic, there would be required 
a material that would be many 
times as susceptible to magnetism 
as iron. Within six or seven years, 
the susceptibility of iron had been 
increased by only about 7 per cent. 
and here people were asking for a 
several hundred per cent. increase. 
It was just out of the question, and 
that was all there was to it. 

The problem was attacked by 
trying different alloys—flying in 
the face of all scientific knowledge. 
Everyone knew that the addition 
of nickel to iron reduced its mag- 
netic powers. The experimenter 
started out with 99 per cent. iron 

and 1 per cent. nickel, and 





year, we have been able to 





make such improvements in 
cars that, regardless of dur- 
ability, new values are 
presented, to a point that 
there is an absolutely un- 
saturated market so far as 
new cars are concerned. 
This is the big problem of 
the progressive motor car 
industry to-day. It is not 
an easy thing to accomplish, 
because, when the whole 
line is revamped, from body 
designs down, in a big in- 
stitution an enormous ex- 
penditure of money results. 





Facts and Opinions 


E SAY at the Research Labora- 
tories,’ says Mr. Kettering, 
“that the whole seven acres of 
floor space are devoted to finding 
out the difference between a fact 
and an opinion. 

“There is all the difference you 
can imagine, because the fact al- 
ways remains as it is to-day—the 
opinion changes with what you ate 
for dinner.” 


he kept on with additions 
of 1 per cent. of nickel at a 
time. The curve showing 
susceptibility to magnetism 
kept dropping all the time 
and people kept telling him 
“I told you so.” He kept 
right ahead with his experi- 
ments, and finally the curve 
straightened out, got level, 
in fact. With something 
over 60 per cent. of nickel 
in the iron-nickel mixture 
the curve took a very abrupt 
upward turn and _ landed 
with many times the suscep- 
tibility of iron to magnet- 











And there is an almost ex- 





ism. A cable built up of 





haustive effort on the part 
of the men responsible for the 
changes. 

At the Research Laboratory, we 
try to analyze what is wrong with 
the motor car of to-day. And in 
order to make the problem rela- 
tively simple, we simply write 
down that everything is wrong 
with it—that nothing is right 
about it at all. Imagine for a 
moment that by merely making a 
wish you could get a motor car of 
the type you would like to have. 
Would you wish for any car that 
is now on the market? You would 
not, not if you were bold enough 
to wish for unreasonable things. 
In other words, if you could by 
wishing get a Cadillac car that 
weighed only a thousand pounds 
and yet was the same size as it is 
now, you would wish for that. 
You might wish for it to weigh 
less than a thousand pounds; you 
might wish for it to go a hundred 
miles to the gallon of gasoline; 
you might wish for it to sell for a 
thousand dollars. You might 


provement in transmission had 
been made in ten or twelve years, 
and the cable companies began to 
feel satisfied that their system was 
safe from improvement. When 
wireless came, scientists thought 
that it was impracticable for use 
across the Atlantic. They con- 
ceded that so far as messages to 
moving ships or ships at sea were 
concerned, wireless had _ great 
value. But they were certain that 
so far as the cable industry was 
concerned, wireless would have no 
effect on it at all. 

Then the War came and with 
the development of radio trans- 
mission it was possible to send 
messages across the Atlantic with 
a sending set that cost about 
seventy-five dollars! The aspect 
of radio in its relation to the cable 
business suddenly became quite a 
different thing. 

Improved transmission by cable 
was imperative, and it was finally 
determined by scientists that what 
was needed to help out was a 


this iron-nickel combination 
is about to be laid across the At- 
lantic. 

Suppose that this cable is a 
single-wire type, the same as the 
old cable. It is known, before the 
cable is even laid, that it will be 
possible to send messages over it 
at several times the rate possible 
with the old-type cable. And if it 
should then develop that multiple 
telegraphy could be applied, it is 
easy to see how this cable’s 
capacity could be increased to a 
great many times that of the old 
one. 

It is is not too much to sup- 
pose that, sometime, the engineers 
will work out a way so that the 
cable may also be used for tele- 
phoning and that the multiple cir- 
cuit may be worked on it, just as 
it is tow being worked on the 
land lines. No one in the world 
had the ability to predict or guess 
what the production of a new 
material would do for transatlantic 
communication. 

Here was an industry that had 
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been “standardized.” It had 
worked and reached the end. It 
was suddenly found that, on the 
basis of a single wire, its capacity 
for service had been increased 
several times. Any man. who 
is willing to sit down to-day and 
say: “We have reached the end,” 
is only sending out a call for the 
undertaker. 

The motor car industry may 
have reached perfection, but I am 
not willing to sit down, cover my 
head, and think so. 

Seven years ago we prepared a 
letter to ourselves, asking why 
kerosene was not so good a fuel as 
gasoline. We wrote it just as if 
we were sending it to twenty-five 
of the best automobile engineers 
or internal combustion engineers 
in the world; then we wrote the 
answers that we would have re- 
ceived if we had really sent the 
letters out. The status of that 
question was so well defined in the 
literature that everyone knew the 
answer. All the data obtained by 
the great scientific laboratories of 
the world were solidly back of the 
answers to that question. 


Possible Results of New Fuel 


The Delco people at that time 
were interested in the application 
of ignition to motors so that they 
would not knock and we were 
naturally interested in their prob- 
lem. So we tried to check up, by 
actual laboratory work, whether 
what people said about that thing 
was so or not. The investigation 
extended over three years, and the 
result of it all was the conclusion 
that everything that everybody 
thought about what happened in 
an internal combustion engine was 
not so, and, therefore, we needed 
to pay no attention whatever to 
what they thought about it. Then 
we were in shape to start on a 
constructive program to find out 
just what did happen. The work 
has covered a little over seven 
years. 

The result was a new type of 
motor fuel, known as Ethyl Gas. 
We claim nothing for this fuel 
except that when it is used you 
cannot make a motor knock, re- 
gardless of the amount of carbon 
in it, regardless of how far you 
advance your spark or how steep 
the hill is or how slow the motor 
runs. That is all that we claim 
for it. 

If I were to produce some of the 
letters we have had from users, 
telling what the fuel saves them, 
there would be justification for a 
belief that Ananias was merely a 
piker. . 

We are not interested in 
gasoline, we are not interested in 
selling gasoline or fuels at all. 


But we are interested in eliminat- 
ing the knocking tendency from 
all fuels because when that is 
accomplished there will once more 
be an unsaturated automobile 
market. The compression in 
engines can be greatly raised and 
we can then guarantee you about 
double the mileage you are getting 
to-day from a gallon of gasoline. 
This means that your motor does 
not have to be so large, it means 
that your car does not have to 
weigh so much. It means that 
you can do many things toward 
improving that car’s riding qual- 
ities. And that means the com- 
plete revision of the industry. 


Four-Wheel Brakes Here to Stay 


We are going to four-wheel 
brakes, and if you read the predic- 
tions of the engineers who do not 
favor them—for one reason or 
another—you will have to believe 
that we must build some additional 
cemeteries. I had one man tell me 
of the terrible accidents that 
would happen, and this is the pic- 
ture he drew for me: “Just 
imagine that you are driving down 
a road some dark, rainy night—a 
road you don’t know—at 45 or 50 
miles an hour and you run into an 
unexpected turn. You crack on 
your brakes, you lose your steer- 
ing, and you go straight ahead, off 
the road.” 

That is terrible; there is no 
question about it; that is terrible. 
The thing is worrying me. If you 
had run into the same turns with 
two-wheel brakes you would not 
have gone straight over. You 
would have rolled over about three 
times and you would have gone 
over about twice as fast. 

Four-wheel brakes have been 
put on for safety. It is not just a 
question of operating and con- 
trolling your car in emergency— 
where all accidents happen. 
Nobody ever planned an accident, 
in all his life. 


Much Room for Improvement 
Vi 
My prediction is that in 
years from now every car 
weighs above 2,500 pounds will 
have four-wheel brakes; in still 
another year cars under 2,500 
pounds will have them—and, later, 
they will all have them. At least all 
brakes will be greatly improved. 
There is not a phase of the 
motor industry to-day that is not 
susceptible of improvement and 
development. New bearings are 
being developed. I do not dare to 
say what these new bearings will 
do, beyond saying that some of the 
results that we have secured with 
them are phenomenal. New things 
are coming in tires. The question 


two 
that 
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of whether the new changes are 
right or wrong is now being dis- 
cussed. If the changes are right, 
they will result in an entire re- 
design of the chassis and construc- 
tion of the whole motor car—be- 
cause such cars will permit a type 
of springing and give an ease of 
control over rough roads that has 
not yet been known. Some of 
these tires are already producing 
remarkable results, but we can 
predict even greater progress in 
the future. 

Scientists have learned only in 
the last quarter of a century how 
to measure things. They have had 
to guess a great deal. We say at 
the Research Laboratories that 
the whole seven acres uf floor 
space are devoted to finding out 
the difference between a fact and 
an opinion. And there is all the 
difference you can imagine, be- 
cause the fact always remains as 
it is to-day—the opinion changes 
with what you ate for dinner. 

The biggest thing we need to- 
day is the education of the Amer- 
ican people to “Expect Great 
Things” in the automobile in- 
dustry. 





When Should a Man Retire? 


MAN we know was left some 

money when he was thirty- 
five, so he decided to retire and en- 
joy himself. 

He managed to get along fairly 
well for about five years. He 
traveled and loafed and did the 
things he thought he wanted to do. 

At forty he decided that if he 
was going to know real happiness, 
he would have to assume responsi- 
bility again. He wanted to feel 
that some one needed him. 

He went back to the old corpora- 
tion and simply asked for a chance 
to go to work again. He accepted 
gratefully the job as assistant to 
the man who had been one of his 
clerks in the old days. 

He is fifty years old now, and is 
one of the vice-presidents of the 
corporation. When his associates 
talk about retiring some day, he 
scoffs at them and tells them that 
the only time he will retire is when 
they carry him off to the ceme- 
tery. 

His health is better at fifty than 
it was at thirty-eight, and he says 
that as a cog in a great industrial 
machine he is infinitely happier 
than he was when he was perfect- 
ly free to go and come as he 
pleased. 

What does a man need for his 
happiness? When is the right time 
for a man to retire? 

Here are two questions with 
which you may amuse yourself for 
the next hour or so.—Tom Dreier. 




























The Science of 


Marketing by Mail 


How to Overcome Major Sales Resistances—The Funda- 
mentals of Preparing Mail Advertising Pieces 


AVING DECIDED from our 
H analysis of cost and our 

estimate of possible sales 
just what amount of money we 
shall spend in any particular field 
of marketing by mail, the next 
thing to determine is how we shall 
proceed to prepare the mail ad- 
vertising pieces. 

The first factor in merchandising 
is to overcome sales resistance be- 
cause until an article is known peo- 
ple always have a reason why they 
do not want to buy it. 

The greatest thing to overcome 
in introducing to the public 
any article for which there 
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force sales by the methods of the 
clown and the braggart actually 
defeat the opportunity of the ad- 
vertiser to place his goods before 
the public in a favorable light. 

The first fundamental in mer- 
chandising by mail for the pro- 
ducer, jobber, and wholesaler is the 
appreciation that it pays to tell the 
truth. 

Time was when business men 
were afraid to admit that any arti- 
cles they were selling were sec- 
onds, or were defective in any way, 
but, fortunately, the tendency in 


the success of the policy of a truth- 
ful representation of goods in the 
mail order to consumer field. They 
typify the successful merchant 
using this method of marketing. 
Butler Brothers, whose mail mer- 
chandising to dealers has always 
been on a “truth-first” basis, dem- 
onstrate the success of this type 
of merchant with truthful mail 
methods. 

Two of the best known retailers, 
Marshall Field & Company of Chi- 
cago, and Wanamaker’s of Phila- 
delphia (who use large quantities 
of mail matter in merchan- 
dising), stand for the princi- 








is a recognized use is the 
distrust which people evi- 
dence toward articles offered 
for sale. It is particularly 
true that new things and 
new methods and new values 
are regarded, not only with 
distrust, but with suspicion. 

Until this distrust and sus- 
picion is removed, and the 


public has confidence in the A 


article you are offering, mer- 
chandising will be an im- 
possibility. 

Many years ago the pol- 





First Principles 


HE FIRST fundamental in mer- 
chandising by mail for the pro- 
ducer, jobber, and wholesaler is the 
_—— that it pays to tell the 
truth. 


LIE of any kind connected with 
your store, or your factory, or 
your merchandise makes you re- will 
sponsible. 


ple of honest representation 
of honest merchandise, and 
their success has been phe- 
nomenal. 

Julius Rosenwald, head of 
the largest mail order house 

_ in the world, stated in a re- 
cent interview: 

“Our welfare depends upon 
the goodwill of the people 
we never see. We have to 
buy for them the things that 

bring _ satisfaction 
throughout the entire period 
of their life.” 














icy of business was to barter 
“sight unseen.” The policy 
of selling was “let the buyer be- 
ware.” This policy, developed from 
the ancient times, was reversed a 
few decades ago by a daring re- 
tailer, the new creed being, “The 
customer is always right.” The 
plan was discredited by competi- 
tors, but the honesty of the people 
was vindicated. 

One mail order house has found 
that they are imposed on in only 
a fraction of one per cent. of sales 
through their policy of “money 
back if you are not satisfied, or if 
you think the merchandise is not 
right.” The experiences of other 
mail order houses are similar. 

Most novices when they first 
come in contact with the advertis- 
ing field are imbued with the idea 
of doing something novel. They 
think that advertising calls for 
clever and exaggerated statements, 
for novel and freakish ideas, for 
loud, bizarre, and _ contrasting 
colors. 

These efforts of the amateur to 


later years is to admit defects 
where there are defects and to tell 
the truth about them, at the same 
time offering real reasons why the 
merchandise offered is an excep- 
tional value. This policy of truth 
is the only sure method of build- 
ing confidence and destroying dis- 
trust and suspicion which is the 
bar to selling. 

The business man who tells the 
truth in such an earnest and im- 
pressive way that none of his hear- 
ers can mistake the sincerity of 
his message, impresses all those 


who come in contact with his mer-_ 


chandise and his methods with the 
fact that his store is reliable. 

The most conclusive demonstra- 
tion of the value of a principle is 
its continued success. The princi- 
ple of “truth in marketing” has 
been demonstrated by the most 
notable examples in all divisions of 
merchandising activity. Montgom- 
ery Ward & Company, and Sears 
Roebuck & Company demonstrate 





This statement is full of 
significance. You should not 
expect to be able to sell merchan- 
dise by mail that would not sell 
readily in the store. To succeed in 
marketing by mail you must give 
honest value and true service. You 
must feel that you are being hon- 
ored in each order from each cus- 
tomer. You should remember that 
that customer puts her or his faith 
in you in ordering by mail. If you 
appreciate the confidence of such 
a transaction you will find a profit- 
able place in the mail order field. 

The number of manufacturers of 
new products who believe with 
child-like faith that the public is 
just waiting with open arms to 
welcome the product they are 
going to market is legion. Any 
man who has patented an inven- 
tion can see in his mind’s eye the 
customers rushing to take advan- 
tage of the great boon he is to 
bring them. 

But the truth is that the man 
who endeavors to market a new 
article is looked upon with hostile 
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suspicion; the public adopts a 
“show-me” attitude. 

Consequently many persons get 
discouraged, after feeble attempts 
to merchandise in this way, and 
discontinue efforts at the very time 
that the advantages of the initial 
efforts are available. The country 
is full of people who have sent out 
one or two circulars without suc- 
cess, and then have jumped to the 
conclusion that direct mail mar- 
keting will not apply to their busi- 
ness. The man who would not 
think of renting business premises 
for a month only and then growing 
discouraged as a result of his first 
month’s business, expects that a 
one-day tryout in the marketing by 
mail field is going to make or 
break him. 

It is not logical to suppose that 
any method of merchandising can 
be found which will, overnight, 
banish all the distrust and suspi- 
cion with which people regard a 
new product, and will place the 
new merchant on the same plane 
of confidence as the one who has 
been established for years. 


Message Must Ring True 


The sales record of the Ford Mo- 
tor Company for the first three 
years of business was: 1904, 1,708 
cars; 1905, 1,695; 1906, 1,599 cars. 
It was not until the fourth year 
that sales shot up to 8,423 cars. 

A great national weekly started 
to spend $200,000 on an advertis- 
ing campaign to increase circula- 
tion. The first week after the ad- 
vertising ran the sales record 
showed scarcely any increase. The 
second week showed a loss. The 
third week showed a greater loss. 
It was not until the sixth week 
that the advertising began to tell. 
But in the end it went big. 

Very few business places are 
rented for less than a year, yet 
how many firms to-day are making 
advertising appropriations for a 
year? ’ 

The way to success in advertis- 
ing is to decide on the funda- 
mentals, to establish as your pol- 
icy the telling of the truth in re- 
gard to your merchandise, and 
then to “fight it out” on that line 
week after week, month after 
month, until the confidence of the 
public has unquestionably been 
won. 

The chief asset of any business 
is its goodwill, and the promoters 
of goodwill are the points of con- 
tact between the firm and the per- 
son who buys from it. Just as the 
untruthful clerk in the store, the 
traveling salesman of low charac- 
ter, the department head of ques- 
tionable conduct, and the other 
weak moral characters have been 
eliminated by wise business man- 
agers, so the false, insincere, un- 





SPARKS 


HE man who has absolute 
authority too often commits 
acts of absolute assininity. 

Take the case of Nicholas the 
First of Russia. When his royal 
advisors discussed the route to be 
taken by the railroad between the 
two capitals, he drew a straight 
line to mark it. 

As a result of that decision, the 
road bed crosses miles of stony and 
broken country. An untold number 
of bridges had to be built. Of 
course, the cost was several times 
greater than it would have been if 
the route had been chosen wisely. 

Many an executive in our coun- 
try who has the power to run his 
business as he pleases, and who 
likes to run it without asking the 
advice of those associated with 
him, might learn a lesson from this 
example. 

The executive who encourages 
his subordinates to offer him ad- 
vice on every conceivable subject 
helps them to grow and naturally 
contributes greatly to the growth 
of the business. 

Of course, there may be a great 
deal of chaff in the advice offered, 
but at the same time there will be 
a surprising number of kernels of 
wheat. 

x * * 


More religion is finding its way 
into business—not the kind that 
makes men look smug on Sunday, 
but the kind that makes them alive 
with squareness, with honesty, 
with a wish to be useful to their 
neighbors on business days. 
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From Tom Dreier’s 
Anvil 


Business is capturing religion 
because it has found it needs it. 
Rome fell because its ideals were 
swallowed up in_ materialism. 
American business will grow and 
prosper and spread over the earth 
when it is dominated by the desire 
to serve efficiently. 

Less than a dozen years ago 
this would be Sunday-schoolish 
talk. To-day we dare print it in a 
magazine like this without any 
fear that it will be misunderstood. 

To be decent, to be neighborly, 
to treat the folks who come into 
the bank or store, honestly and 
efficiently, is to make profit. 

. a 


I was in a business man’s office 
recently while he was opening his 
mail. “One thing I cannot under- 
stand,” he said, “is the lack of 
courtesy shown by some people in 
business. I have written letters 
to men, asking for an opportunity 
to explain my service to them, and 
you’d be surprise at the number 
of them-who make no reply what- 
ever. Of course, I don’t expect 
all of them to grant my request, 
but they at least might show their 
gentlemanliness by writing me a 
note and telling me that they are 
not interested or give some other 
excuse like that.” 

He paused here to read a letter, 
which he crumpled up and threw 
into the waste basket. 

“What was in that letter?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, that was from another one 
of those damned nuisances, who 
wants to sell me something.” 








scrupulous announcement — sent 
through the mails has been ban- 
ished, and the letter which does 
not ring true and sound like a mes- 
sage of real character is being 
eliminated from the files of the ad- 
vertising man. 

A lie of any kind connected with 
your store, or your factory, or your 
merchandise makes you responsi- 
ble ; and people never can have con- 
fidence in any person who has 
gained a reputation for anything 
but the truth. 

Many merchants who have ad- 
mitted that “it’s a good thing to 
keep your name before the public,” 
thus realizing the value of good- 
will—pay so little attention to the 
character of that message that 
they are being continually misrep- 
resented and their business injured 


‘ by sending out the wrong type of 


letter, a misleading circular, or a 
bad advertisement. 

Remember that people have only 
one way in which to judge of your 


organization; that is, by the points 
of contact—the personal call, the 
public announcement, window dis- 
plays, and the literature they re- 
ceive by mail. Of all of these, the 
personal contact of the salesman 
and the personally mailed piece, 
because they are personal, leave 
the strongest impression in the 
mind of the recipient. 

These statements have uniform 
application with reference to the 
goodwill of the dealer for the man- 
ufacturer, or the goodwill of the 
retailer for the wholesaler, or the 
goodwill of the consumer for the 
direct selling house. The confi- 
dence of the person who buys is 
the ultimate objective of all corre- 
spondence and advertising through 
the mail, and truth is the essential 
in creating and holding that confi- 
dence. 

* * * 
This is the third article of a 
money-making series. The next 
will appear in an early issue. 














Bankers in Convention 
Turn First to Home Problems 


The Most Significant Incident at Atlantic City—The Key- 
note—Mitchell on Less Government in Business 


about the American Bank- 
ers Association Convention 
at Atlantic City has nowhere been 
told. It was summed up in an in- 
cident that occurred as the meet- 


‘% HE MOST significant thing 


By John Oakwood 


mankind would be irreparably dis- 
appointed. Ought not men of all 
parties, who love this country and 
believe in its past as well as its 
future, unite in the same spirit to 
which Washington gave utterance?” 


ourselves to its aggressive defense. 
Great God, make us wise that there 
may be kept to this people the 
protection of its constitution!” 
And because of the depth and 
the sincerity of the emotion with 


ing was drawing to a close 
—an incident that filled 
many eyes with tears as 
four thousand men and 
women stood with bowed 
heads and re-dedicated 
themselves in prayer to love 
of country. 

Emotional fervor is ordi- 
narily not the sort of thing 
one looks for at a gathering 
of bankers. Discussions of 
the business problems of the 
day are not ordinarily cal- 
culated to arouse the deeper 
and finer feelings. But it is 
not the usual thing for 
bankers to be presided over 
by a man whose love of 
country and passion for 
public service amount to a 
religious fervor. 

John H. Puelicher, retir- 
ing president of the Associa- 
tion, had listened with par- 
ticularly rapt attention to 
James M. Beck, Solicitor 
General of the United 
States, who eloquently told 
of the struggle to establish 
the United States, of the 
efforts to destroy the new 
nation, of the despair of 
Washington, of his brave 
rallying words at the Con- 
stitutional Convention: “Let 
us raise a standard to which 
the wise and just can re- 
pair.” He compared to 
those times the efforts to- 
day being made to pull down 
the wise framework of 
America’s community exis- 
tence there set up, and said: 














How Bankers View 
the Outlook 


HE GATHERING of the bankers at 

Atlantic City presented an unusual op- 
portunity for a composite view of the busi- 
ness outlook. Conversations with scores 
of them, John Oakwood reports, brought 
out in general the feeling that prosperity is 
more marked in the larger cities, while 
economic depression in the rural districts 
was emphasized. 


The highest wages in history are being 
paid in the cities, where much construc- 
tion work is under way; there is a scarcity 
of skilled labor, and very little unemploy- 
ment; workers are depositing their earn- 
ings in banks, and more money is in circu- 
lation now than at any period since the 
war, the city bankers said. 

Low prices for their products have 
brought depression to the farming sec- 
tions, particularly the Southwest, bankers 
from the country pointed out. They 


blamed the European situation and the 


“political rampage” for unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in the agricultural sections. Few 
of them felt that additional legislation 
would have a remedial effect. 

But, as a whole, a feeling of optimism 
was manifest even from those sections 
hardest hit by the wave of depression. The 
fall yield of crops has encouraged the 
farmers, and banks are loaning money on 
the belief that better profits will be gotten 
for the output, thus stabilizing conditions. 














The speaker sat down amid a 


which those people bowed 
their heads and re-dedicated 
themselves, that incident 
was the most significant in 
the convention. 

The convention as a whole 
was marked by an unusually 
great seriousness of discus- 
sion and wisdom of words. 
The entertainment features 
were at the minimum. The 
opportunity for thoughtful- 
ness was at the maximum. 

When the _ Association 
constructed its program it 
was definitely planned to 
center attention on a num- 
ber of domestic problems 
some of which bankers, in 
their daily business expe- 
rience, have come to believe 
constitute serious menaces 
to the soundness of the busi- 
ness situation. The event in 
Atlantic City revealed how 
thoroughly this purpose was 
carried out. 

Not that the European 
situation was _ overlooked. 
Fred I. Kent, vice-president 
of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York City, fresh 
from a tour in Europe, gave 
the bankers a complete re- 
port of conditions as he 
found them. He also gave 
them constructive sugges- 
tions for promoting the de- 
velopment of world econ- 
omic stability. Briefly, this 
calls for an abatement of the 
Allied debt in exchange for 
and proportionate to eco- 
omic reform in Europe, which 





“In this period of popular fer- 
mentation, the end of which no 
man can predict, the Constitution 
of the United States, with its fine 
equilibrium between efficient 
power and individual liberty, still 
remains the best hope of the world. 
If it should perish, the cause of 
true democracy would receive a 
fatal wound and the best hopes of 


tumult of applause. But to John 
Puelicher it was more than an 
occasion for applause; it was one 
for re-dedication. With uplifted 
hands he cried: 

“Let us keep our feet. Our con- 
stitution, that standard to which 
the wise and just can repair, let 
us bow our heads and re-pledge 


would benefit America through 
restoration and stability of her 
foreign trade, recompensing her 
for whatever she would forego on 
war debts. 

Also Francis H. Sisson, vice- 
president, Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, recently 
returned from a tour of Europe, 
reported on the situation as he 
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found it—‘the unemployed in 
England, the rioting mobs in Ger- 
many, the marching cavalry in 
France.” 

“We see this sharp conflict of 
interest and ambitions, these racial 
hatreds and animosities instead of 
decreasing, increasing,” he added. 
“Unless some solution of the prob- 
lem is reached in the reasonably 
near future, I am willing to pre- 
dict that we will see revolution 
and political and economic chaos 
in Europe before a great many 
months go by. Germany will 
break up: into several segments 
just as sure as we are all here. The 
prediction of those who have 
studied the situation at close 





order is to be preserved against 
the destroying wrath of discontent. 

“Socialism, Communism, Anar- 
chism, Syndicalism, I. W. W.-ism 
are seeking to make converts in 
their attacks upon the very founda- 
tions of our government,” he said. 

“Although every human being 
hopes for ultimate success, al- 
though success is the goal of all, 
warfare against the successful is 
volubly raging. The dreamer, 
usually honest but usually im- 
practical, the demagogue, never 
honest but often too practical, the 
professional reformer for personal 
profit, are all preaching the gospel 
of unrest, of class hatred, of dis- 
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“There should be no unduly long 
hours of labor, undermining the 
health of workers, preventing 
them from having proper leisure 
for family life, for self-improve- 
ment, for recreation and for the 
requirements of citizenship. 

“There should be no treacherous 
business cycle with its inflation or 
deflation, excessive wages or un- 
employment. Industry should seek 
levels which would result in con- 
stant production, avoiding excesses 
which lead to suspension of op- 
eration, resulting in home-destroy- 
ing unemployment. 

“Any system of society can last 
only if its adherents promptly 

abolish evils as they develop. 








range is that you will prob- 
ably see a Bolshevistic and 
Communistic Prussia, a mon- 
archy in Bavaria, and a 
republican Rhineland. 

“It is our problem, and 
yet. how to approach it is 
puzzling. I personally long 
thought that some interna- | 
tional agreement or court || 





was of vital necessity, but 
when you see the way in 
which such matters are 
scoffed at and ignored, when 
any particular powerful na- 
tion’s personal and imme- 
diate interests become in- 
volved, it makes you a bit 
skeptical of even that safe- 
guard for the peace of the 
world.” | 

The facts and problems of | 
the European question were 
fully presented to the bank- 
ers by these speakers, but | 
the great bulk of the discus- || 
sion had to do with the home || 
problem. 

The home problem, 
summed up in a sentence || 
briefly, was this: American 





exempt 


be given. 


HARLES E. MITCHELL, presi- 
dent of the National City Bank 
of New York, sharply formulated 
the frequent demand made by 
speakers at the bankers’ convention 
for less government in business. 
He said: 

“We want enterprise relieved of 
the fearful penalties to which it is 
now subjected. We want a revision 
of the present income surtaxes that 
dam the natural flow of wealth in 
the channels of wealth-producing 
enterprises and divert it into tax 
investments that mean 
state and municipal non-productive 
development and waste. 

“We want economy in Govern- 
ment expenditures that will bring 
relief from taxation as fast as it can 
We want the oppressive 
hand of the Government taken off 
| of business, and freedom given to 
| individual enterprise. 


If this is not done from 
within, be assured it will be 
forced from without by 
those who will destroy with 
the evil all that is good.” 

In line with the plea for 
the maintenance of the 
present capitalistic system 
of society was the frequent 
demand made by the speak- 
ers for less government 
intervention in the conduct 
of business. This was 
sharply formulated by 
Charles E. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the National City 
Bank, New York. He said: 

“Our problems of the 
future will arise, not from 
a diminishing trade by other 
countries, but from the in- 
evitable competition of other 
countries, and_ especially 
European countries, in all 
markets of the world, in- 
cluding our own. I am not 
afraid of the ability of this 
country to compete, pro- 
vided we _ recognize that 
competition is coming, that 
it is going to be vigorous, 
and that to meet it we must 











business men and bankers 





must stand firmly together 

to preserve the basic American 
plan of social existence as it is now 
constructed. 

Radicals will say that the Con- 
vention was highly reactionary. 
So, perhaps, the Convention will 
not please the radicals. But even 
the most liberal minded can dis- 
cern clearly in the tone and manner 
of the discussions an ample meas- 
ure of liberalism and progress. 

The keynote was very clearly 
sounded the opening day by 
President Puelicher when he, in no 
uncertain terms, declared for the 
preservation of the capitalistic 
system as one that has brought 
greater progress and comfort to 
the human race than any hereto- 
fore tried or proposed; but at the 
same time he pointed out a number 
of serious defects that must be 
eliminated if the present social 


respect for law and order, of 
discontent with honest endeavor. 
Capitalism is to be destroyed. 
Individual initiative is to be 
throttled—its rewards confiscated. 
The lazy and the indolent hope to 
secure to themselves the earnings 
of the thrifty and the diligent. 

“The capitalistic system has 
brought to all the people more 
comfort and greater leisure than 
has any other thus far tried sys- 
tem. Its higher evolution demands 
that, with the further development 
of machinery, there must be given 
greater consideration to the de- 
velopment of the man. 

“There should be no child labor. 
The moral force of the entire cap- 
italistic system should protect 
child life and child opportunity. It 
begins with protecting womanhood 
and motherhood. 





loosen every restraint to 
American industrial development. 
“We want enterprise relieved of 
the fearful penalties to which it is 
now subjected. We want a re- 
vision of the present income sur- 
taxes that dam the natural flow 
of wealth in the channels of wealth- 
producing enterprise and divert it 
into tax exempt investments that 
mean state and municipal, non- 
productive development and waste. 
“We want economy in Govern- 
ment expenditures that will bring 
relief from taxation as fast as it 
can be given. We want the op- 
pressive hand of the Government 
taken off of business, and freedom 
given to individual enterprise. 
“We want the Government out 
of the shipping business, where, at 
enormous cost it has been proven, 
at least, that such oppressive 
(Continued on page 43) 
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ROLLS 


ROYCE 


No Rolls-Royce has 
lever worn out 















HE man who has driven many different cars, most 

readily recognizes Rolls-Royce superiority of 
driving comfort. From his experience with many 
cars one Rolls-Royce owner-driver writes, ‘‘My 
Rolls-Royce is so much easier to operate than any car 
I have owned that there isno comparison. It requires 
no attention that I am not competent to give. It 
steers without apparent effort, brakes perfectly and 
rides as no other car I have ever riddenin. After she 
had driven it several hundred miles it was my wife's 
opinion that the trip was not an effort but a rest.” 
en This testimony bespeaks the result of Rolls- 
Royce methods. It demonstrates that simplicity of 
operation and perfect riding comfort are the direct 
result of perfect building. Considered as a guarantee 
of complete and uninterrupted motor car luxury 
Rolls-Royce is a wise selection. Its unequaled length 
of life proves it to be the soundest of motor car 
investments. 

Twelve exclusive Rolls-Royce designs in open and closed coach work 
The four-five passenger phaeton, $10,900 


ROLLS-ROYCE, Springfield, Mass. 
Branches: New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco 
Representatives in leading cities 











ROLLS ROYCE 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 























Work With Us 


We want you to help in the mak- 
I ing of this page. Send us sparkling 


“Thoughts,” and we will send you 
“Forbes Epigrams” if your contri- 
bution is printed. If not composed 
by you, state clearly source of quo- 
tation and name of author. Names 
of winners will be printed. 




















Every boy and every girl must 
have certain assets to achieve suc- 
cess—not material assets alone, 
but assets of character, and among 
the most important of these are 
ambition, industry, personality and 
thrift... . There is no easy road 
or short cut to success. It means 
constant work and saving, and 
many sacrifices, but it is really 
worth them all through the ulti- 
mate feeling of accomplishment 
and the lasting happiness which it 
brings to its possessor.—Secretary 
of the Treasury, A. W. Mellon. 

* * * 


If you can combine hard work 
and happiness in your work, you 
can ride over so-called “hard 
times” and never feel a bump. 
—George L. Brown. 


From George L. Brown, New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


The clock of life is wound but 
once, 
And no man has the power 
To tell just when the hands will 
stop 
At late or early hour. 
Now is the only time you own; 
Live, love, toil with a will; 
Place no faith in to-morrow, for 
The clock may then be still. 
—Anon. 


From Wm. H. Bassett, Hempstead, N. Y. 


* * * 

No man is so wise but may 
easily err if he will take no other 
counsel but his own.—Ben Jonson. 

*** 

Who hangs himself in the 
chimney should not complain of 
smoke.—German Saying. 

? * © 

The question of human welfare 

is not an economic question. It is 


a moral question. Our civilization 
perishes unless the great powers 
it has developed are directed by a 
greater 

Coolidge. 


moral force.—President 





Half a Chance 
Specially written for “Forbes” 
By Clarence Mansfield Lindsay 


“Some time, when I get half a 
chance,” 
Remarked young Jackson Bee, 
“I’m going to study high finance; 
It greatly interests me. 
I want to know—and know it 
right— 
This Wall Street game. 
ho !— 
And that reminds me that to-night 
We’re shooting pool, you know! 


What, 


“Some time, when I get half a 
chance, 
My mind’s made up to learn 
The Spanish lingo; I’d advance 
In business; and I’d earn 
A lot more ‘dough’ beyond a 
doubt— 
But I can’t start just yet; 


I’m reading Dumas’s works— 
about 

Half through. Hot stuff, you 
bet! 


“Some time, when I get half a 
chance, 

I’ve got a great idea 

Of office system to enhance 
The boss’s business here. 

I’ll bet he’ll say that it’s all right— 
And raise my salary, too! 

If I weren’t out most every night, 
I’d put the darn thing through!” 





In every office and factory there 
are two classes of workers, “plain 
rheostats” and “self-starters.” 
The first class never rise to better 
positions because someone higher 
up must always tell them what to 
do next, and how to do it. The 
“self-starters” get the best pay 
and the responsible positions be- 
cause they do not require watch- 
ing or supervision. 

Think this over. If you have 
been a “plain rheostat” in the past 
learn to be a “self-starter.” Busi- 
ness men are always willing to pay 
a higher price for the man, or 
machine, that works’ without 
watching.—Steelograms. 


* * * 


The man who once most wisely 
said, “Be sure you’re right, then 
go ahead,” might well have added 
this, to wit, “Be sure you’re wrong 
before you quit.”—Axiom. 





How majestic is naturalness, | 
have never met a man whom |] 
really considered a great man who 
was not always natural and simple. 
Affectation is inevitably the mark 
of one not sure: of himself. 
—General C. G. Dawes. 
From Louis Lazar, Evanston, Ill. 

* * * 


A good salesman is just as much 
interested in the question, “Will he 
pay?” as he is in, “Will he buy?” 
—Clipped. 

* * x 


A mail carrier is not the only 
one who has to keep on delivering. 
—John M. Siddall. 


* * * 


A good friend of mine, Franklin 
T. Miller, says that if nobody 
speaks a pleasant word to him 
during the early part of the day 
he becomes gloomy and less 
efficient as the hours go by. If 
however, on his way to the office, 
the corner policeman touches his 
hat and says in a cheery voice, 
“Good morning! Glad to see you 
looking so well this morning,” it 
will materially increase his effi- 
ciency. Hospitality is the one 
thing which is unlimited in supply, 
can be manufactured from noth- 
ing and without expense, is in 
great demand and yields huge 
profits—Roger W. Babson. 


* * xX 


If you wish to know the road 
before you, ask of those who have 
travelled it—Chinese Proverb. 

* * * 


Ambition is the spur that makes 
man struggle with destiny. It is 
heaven’s own incentive to make 
purpose great and achievement 
greater.—Selected. 


From R. T. Woodburne, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 





A Orxt 
very prudent man warkeih 
with kuomledge; but a fool 


flaunteth his folly— Proverbs 


“3318. 
Sent in by J. E. Denman, “The 
Waldo,” Clarksburg, W. Va. 


What is your favorite text? 
“Forbes Epigrams” is presented 
to senders of texts used. 
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Moving people has become the 
twin problem of moving materials 


problem of deeper significance than the pro- 

motion of any one means. Transportation 

is one sympathetic system. Railroads 
opened the way to all America. Added to them, 
street cars, subwaysand elevateds made it practical 
and convenient to live and work in crowded cities. 
And” now, with increasing demands on these, 
modern: motor bus transportation, carrying on 
over streets and highways where rails can’t go, 
supplements, feeds and binds together our whole 
passenger, transportation system—to make it 
adequate and-enduring. 


i O facilitate the movement of millions is a 


The motor bus that fits into this greater transporta- 
tion system obviously is only a vehicle that can 
satisfy exacting requirements. White Busses were 
pioneers. More than 5,000 are in use—more than 
of any other make. Their use is under conditions 
where a year’s work means 365 days of running. 





Assuring continuous sustained 
transportation everywhere 





THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND October 8-13. 


HITE BU 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Hundreds have been running for years—in some 
cases as much as 300 miles a day. 


Excepting certain types in New York and London, 
the largest bus fleets in the world are White. As. 
time goes on, one White Bus after the other demon- 
strates its unusual utility with a record of 100,000, 
then 200,000, then 300,000, and even up to 500,000 
and more miles. Through the experience of such 
long and severe tests, the White Bus Model 50 was 
perfected—to give the speed, power, balance of 
chassis, low loading height, good looks and com-~ 
fort which make it what a motor bus should be. 


Where rails end, rubber now carries on. Rails and 
highways are effectively joined together. 


White Busses, built in the same great plant as 
White Trucks, came to leadership because of kin- 
ship of two growing problems—to move people 
more comfortably and conveniently and to move 
materials more quickly and economically. 


Various types of White Busses 
adopted by leading electric lines 
willbe on display at the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Associ- 
ation Convention on the Million 
Dollar Pier, Atlantic City, 


SSES 
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Getting better records 
the new National 
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Five National Analysis and Auditing Machines 
are used in the office shown here. In this particular 
case they are used for the control of stock records. 
This is just one of many uses to which this machine 
can be put. Each machine is a complete unit, the 
number required depending entirely upon the size 
of the business. 


The National Cash 


Dayton, 








Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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at less expense with 
Accounting Machine 





















— and well-known concerns in all parts of the country have been 
quick to recognize the advantages of the new National Auditing 
and Accounting Machine. The time and money which these machines 
save on analysis and distribution work and other forms of accounting 
make them extremely valuable equipment. 


Here are a few of the large business concerns that have purchased 
National Auditing and Accounting Machines for use on various kinds 
of accounting work: 


Curtis Publishing Co., Publishers... ........cccscccsesess Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wilson Brothers, Wholesale Men’s Furnishings .............. Chicago, IIl. 
Missouri Pacific R. R. Co., Railroad......--............000- St. Louis, Mo. 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Chain Grocery........... Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Endicott-Johnson Corp., Shoe Manufacturers...... Paucal ae Endicott, N. Y. 
Ford Motor Company, Automobile Manufacturers......... Detroit, Mich. 
Lord & Taylor, Department Store...............2002ee00: New York, N. Y. 
The Winchester Co., Sporting Goods Manufacturers... .. New Haven, Conn. 


Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Wholesale Candy and Crackers. ..Kansas City, Mo. 


Schluderberg-Kurdle Co., Meat Packers ................... Baltimore, Md. 
Dodge Bros., Automobile Manufacturers................... Detroit, Mich. 
Link Belt Co., Chain Manufacturers: <.. ......ccccceccecscccas Chicago, Ill, 
Joseph & Feiss Co., Clothing Manufacturers............... Cleveland, Ohio 
Lehn & Fink, Inc., Wholesale Drugs................... New York, N. Y. 


The flexibility of the National Accounting Machine makes it adaptable 
for many different kinds of business. If your business requires distribution 
or analysis work of any kind, it will pay you to investigate this machine. 


A telegram or letter to our Accounting Machine Division at Dayton 
will bring complete information about its use. We shall be glad to give 
a demonstration on your own work. 


Register Company 
Ohio 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





It was common knowledge in 
financial and railroad circles that 
Paul Shoup was the man some of 
the Missouri Pacific directors tried 
to get as successor to Benjamin F. 
Bush for the presidency of that 
road. But Mr. Shoup could not be 
wooed away from his life-long 
love. Nor is he likely to be in- 
duced to forsake his Southern 
Pacific in the years to come, for 


there still lie ahead, in the develop- 


ment of this company’s colossal 
and diversified interests, enough 
problems and obstacles and objects 
to sustain his intcrest and exercise 
all his ingenuity. As Mr. Shoup 
sees it, the opportunities for ren- 
dering intensely worthwhile public 
service in developing the resources 
of the far-flung territory 


How Paul Shoup Made His Mark 


(Continued from page 22) 


It is a pretty good old world at that, . 
however. Indeed, there would be no 
civilization if the people on the whole 
were not of pretty good material and 
desirous of doing the right thing. 
You know George Washington was 
merely a rebel in the eyes of the Eng- 
lish and he had plenty of opposition 
at home in America among people who 
called him a traitor and a good many 
worse names. Some day, when you are 
older, you might read in one of the 
University Libraries about the kind 
of opposition Abraham Lincoln met 
and what a great many people thought 
of him and the lies they told about 
him and the names they called him— 
even newspapers of standing and wide 
circulation. 

It is not what people at first think 
about a matter that is really impor- 
tant, but what they come eventually 
to realize as being right that really 
counts. 

You should be proud of both your 





others, some suggestions on how 
to shape a creditable career, he 
smiled and said, “Shakespeare 
summed it all up, as he summed up 
most things, in very few words: 


‘This above all; to thine own self be 


true, 

= it will follow, as the night the 

ay, 

Thou canst not then be false to any 

man. 

Mr. Shoup plainly wanted to 
escape, but as I had cornered him 
on a train which was still a long 
way from San Francisco, he could 
not get away. Not without some 
difficulty and some diplomacy was 
I able to induce Mr. Shoup to talk 
on this theme. Here are typical 
sentences dropped by him: 

“If you cannot square all 





served by the Southern 


your activities with your 





Pacific and its allied organ- 
izations will be greater in 
future than they have been 
in the past, so immeasurable 
are the prospects stretching 
before the Pacific Coast. 
Mr. Shoup doesn’t like 
quitters. He scorns back- 
bonelessness. He admires 
men who stick to their 
course. It has been said 
that you should judge men 
more by what they do than 
by what they say. Yet what 
men say does sometimes 
help to illumine their char- 








OT THE LEAST important 
consideration is to cultivate 
the habit of happiness and of radi- 
ating happiness among others,” 
says Paul Shoup. 
that has not a pleasant and agree- 
able atmosphere is not a success, 
just as the home that is not full of 
happiness is not what it should be. 
Happiness helps to bring about and 
to maintain sweet and pleasant re- 
lations all around.” 


“Any business 


own conscience, it is hope- 
less to attempt to square 
them with others. 

“Without frugality and 
energy and honesty and 
integrity one cannot get 
anywhere. 

“All the scars on our char- 
acter are self-inflicted. 

“Every genuinely success- 
ful business man and every 
really successful man in any 
other walk of life is honored 
and trusted and respected 
and loved. Any man who 
is not so regarded by his 














acter. I think you will 
agree that a lot of human 
nature and a sidelight on the 
manner of man Paul Shoup is are 
revealed in this letter, written by 
Mr. Shoup to an employee’s little 
son who had written telling how 
he had been cruelly hounded by 
other schoolboys because his father 
had remained loyal to the com- 
pany, in 1922, when a lot of railway 
workers went on an outlaw 
strike: 


San Francisco, Calif., 
October 18, 1922. 


My> Dear Francis: 

You have had quite an experience 
quite young in life in finding out it 
costs some effort, and means a good 
deal of trouble, to follow the in- 
dividual line of action against the 
sentiment of the people that are around 
you, simply because it is the right 
thing to do. As you go on through 
life, and as you study the lives of all 
men who have accomplished something 
in this world, you will find that in- 
variably they have had to fight great 
opposition and very often strong 
persecution, but they finally succeeded 
because they were right, and event- 
ually, when people find out what is 
right, they uphold it. Most of the 


trouble in this world is caused by 
ignorance. 


Father and your Mother. I have no 
doubt your Father has had to take a 
great deal of abuse, but you must 
remember much of this is inspired by 
a secret feeling of defeat, and perhaps 
also of envy, and in their hearts these 
very men wish they had done as he 
has done. The men who went out on 
strike and returned to the service 
subsequently are not permitted to 
abuse the loyal employees and they 
know this, and that if caught at it 
they will have to find some other job. 
I dare say your Father understands all 
about this feeling and is not much 
moved by it. As time passes it will 
all disappear. 

You ought to be especially proud of 
your Mother. It is Mothers like 
yours who keep the world straight 
and make it worth while, and just 
from what you tell me of her, I think 
you are very much blessed and that 
you have someone to whom you can 
always go for the right kind of 
counsel. 

I am very much pleased, indeed, 
Francis, to hear from you. 

Yours truly, 
PAUL SHOUP. 

P. S—A famous writer on sports 
recently said, “Only game fish swim 
upstream.” 


When I asked Mr. Shoup to tell 
something of his philosophy of life 
and to give, for the benefit of 








fellow-men is not a com- 
plete success. 

“Any man who commands all 
these things is an outstanding 
figure in any community. He is 
the kind of man people turn to 
whenever any matter arises calling 
for mature judgment, or, it may 
be, energetic leadership. 

“There is far too much talk 
these days about making life easy. 
It is all right to take the pain and 
bitterness out of struggle; but 
were you to take the struggle out, 
there would be no adequate chance 
for young Americans. 

“Child labor is a bad thing, but 
a child that is not taught to do any 
labor at all is little likely to suc- 
ceed in after life. Every young- 
ster should have tasks to do every 
day. Every boy and girl should be 
taught what work is even though 
their work may not be needed to 
help to support themselves or their 
family. Out of this early train- 
ing grows industry and the sense 
of application. Every young man 
should know what it is to earn 
money by hard’ physical labor. 
Such experience teaches him to 
(Continued on page 51) 















The Better Side of 


the Letter File 


American Linseed Company 
New York, N. Y. 
Letter Contest Editor, “Forbes”: 
The editorial in “Forbes” of 
July 7th on “Have You Received 
‘Such a Letter,” recalls an instance 
of the working of the Golden Rule 
which immediately gave the return 
to the investor. The story con- 
cerns a Mr. Clark of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who is known by his friends, 
employees, and competitors by the 
nick-name, “Golden Rule.” 


this business the most efficiently 
operated of any in the line. The 
answer did not seem to Satisfy 
Mr. Clark. 

A few days later Mr. Clark, in 
conversation with his superintend- 
ent, tried to convince the latter 
that he should go down to the other 
factory and acquaint the other su- 
perintendent with this better 
method of laying cloth. Failing to 
convince the superintendent, who 


the two executives of the compet- 
ing firms were most cordial, and 
Mr. Clark was shown a number of 
other efficient processes not in use 
at his factory. 

It will seem rather hard to be- 
lieve this story, but I heard it 
direct from a person who was “in” 
on every detail. If you were to 
know this man, Harry Clark, and 
what Cleveland thinks of him, you 
could believe any incident of this 

type without question. 








About three years ago Mr. 
Clark bought a small, going 
manufacturing business 
whose product was men’s 
overalls. He retained the old 
organization with the excep- 
tion of the general manager, 
who had been the owner but 
was selling the business so 
he could retire. Mr. Clark, 
although new to this busi- 
ness, took the position va- 
cated. 

His superintendent, a typ- 
ical Scotchman, had grown 
up with the business and 
was’ thoroughly 
with every detail. Many of 
the so-called “special proc- 
esses” had been developed 
by this man and were con- 
sidered of such value to the 
business that they were jeal- 
ously guarded from a com- 
petitor whose shop was but 








familiar 1. 


By Their Letters 
Know Them 


NDER the title, “The Better 
Letter File,” 
“Forbes” recently conducted a con- 
test offering a prize of $100 for the 
letter representing in our opinion 
the best example of clean, honor- 
able business methods. The prize- 
winning letter and two others were 
published in our issue of September 
On this page are printed two 
additional Ictters, taken from the 
file of the contest editor, the human 
appeal of which is so great that we 
believe they should be given to the 
public. 


Side of the 


(Signed) C. L. Kingsbury. 


S. M. Gladwin & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
Letter Contest Editor, 

“Forbes”: 

Referring to your Letter 
Competition, we beg to sub- 
mit herewith a copy of a let- 
ter dated January 20, 1920. 

This letter pertains to a 
written contract dated Jan- 
uary 10, 1920, between the 
Falulah Paper Co. and Glad- 
win & Co., wherein Falulah 
agreed to give Gladwin & 
Co. the exclusive sale of 
their stock with the British- 
American Tobacco Co. and 
the American Lithographic Co. 

After accepting some 150 
tons on this contract, the 
Falulah Paper Co., much to 
our surprise, wrote us ex- 














a few blocks away. 

When Mr. Clark took over his 
duties, the superintendent, with 
much pride, showed his new Chief 
each of the developments which he 
considered the real money-makers 
of the business. One, in particular, 
struck Mr. Clark as being especial- 
ly valuable. It was simply a trick 
in laying a large lap in the cutting 
operation which provided extra 
material for a gusset from what 
would otherwise have been waste 
material. This the superintendent 
showed him in figures meant a 
saving of two cents per garment 
or a yearly saving of $30,000. 

The new G. M. thought this over 
for a few days and finally asked 
the superintendent if their nearby 
competitor knew of this trick in 
laying the material. The superin- 


tendent quickly and warmly in- 
formed him that they not only did 
not know of this or any process 
and he was going to be pretty care- 
ful that they never did know of any 
of these things which had made 


couldn’t conceive that the general 
manager could entertain such an 
absolutely crazy idea, Mr. Clark 
decided to do it himself. In this 
act, as in all others in his life, Mr. 
Clark was following his principle 
of action, “Find out the Right 
Thing To Do and Then Do It.” 
Accordingly, he visited the other 
superintendent and acquainted him 
with this special method of laying 
the material to save the gusset. 
The superintendent smiled and 
said, “Mr. Clark, we tried that out 
a number of years ago and found 
that it did not pay. We are laying 
with a very short lap, giving us 
actually less waste per pair of 
overalls and saving over your 
method one cent per pair. We have 
known for some time that you 
have been cutting the gusset out 
of the lap, but, so long as you peo- 
ple considered this a manufactur- 
ing secret, we didn’t see any rea- 
son to tell you a better way.” Be- 
fore leaving, the relations between 


pressing a desire to be re- 
lieved from the contract and stat- 
ing as their reason that they were 
fearful that it might embarrass 
them with other dealers. 

Had we wished to stand on our 
rights, we can think of nothing 
that would have prevented our do- 
ing so, but after deliberation, we 
elected to pursue another course, 
as shown by the following letter. 

It may not be out of place to 
state that the contract has since 
been renewed and that we are en- 
joying the most pleasant relations 
with the Falulah Co. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) A. B. Gladwin 





S. M. Gladwin & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


January 20, 1920. 
Falulah Paper Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 
(Attention Mr. J. A. Lowe) 











To the man with pick and shovel the digging of 
holes for telephone poles is a slow and arduous task. 
Under favorable soil conditions three to five holes are 
for him an average day’s work. Under adverse condi- 
tions perhaps he can account for only one. When the 
hole is dug, eight or ten men are required to raise the 
pole with pikes. 


But the hole-borer with derrick attached, operated 
by only three men, can erect as many as eighty poles 
in a day—releasing for other telephone work upwards 
of forty men. 


Hundreds of devices to quicken telephone construc- 
tion, to increase its safety to the employee, and to effect 
economies are being utilized in the Bell System. Experi- 
ments are constantly being made to find the better and 
shorter way to do a given job. Each tool invented for 
the industry must be developed to perfection. 


In the aggregate these devices to multiply man-power 
mean an enormous yearly saving of time, labor and 
money throughout the whole Bell System. Without them 
telephone service would be rendered neither as promptly, 














as efficiently nor as economically as it is to-day. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 











Give me the man who can hold 
on when others let go; who pushes 
ahead when others turn back; who 
stiffens up when others weaken; 
who advances when others re- 
treat; who knows no such word 
as “can’t” or “give up;” and I will 
show you a man who will win in 
the end, no matter who opposes 
him, no matter what obstacles 
confront him.—O. S. Marden. 

* * * 

A man may be happy without a 
fortune but he can never be happy 
without a friend.—H. M. Stansifer. 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





















In the article headed “Put Per- 
suasive Personality into Printed 
Words,” in “Forbes” for September 
1, 1923, the impression was given 
that Sweet-Orr & Co., Inc., makers 
of the famous Sweet-Orr and Tug- 
o’-War work garments were plan- 
ing to sell direct to the consumer. 
We are informed by R. A. Clarke, 
vice-president and director of sales, 
that this is incorrect and that Sweet- 
Orr salesmen will continue, as for- 
merly, to live up to the company’s 
fifty-year-old policy of selling only to 
the retail trade. 
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Upon reflecting over our late 
correspondence, we are reminded 
of a little anecdote that is related 
of a Mr. Fox of England, and that 
seems so close to our matter that 
we will hazard the story— 

A tradesman who had long 
dunned him for a note of 300 
guineas, found him one day count- 
ing gold, and demanded payment, 

“No,” said Fox, “I owe this 
money to Sheriden; it is a ‘debt of 
honor,’ and if any accident should 
happen to me, he has nothing to 
show.” . 

“Then,” said the creditor, “I 
change my debt into a ‘debt of 
honor,’” and he tore the note in 
pieces. Fox thanked the man for 
his confidence and paid him, say- 
ing his debt was of older standing, 
and Sheriden must wait. 

This has always appealed to us 
—it portrays such a nice basis to 
deal on, and we are going to sug- 
gest that we try it. 

We, therefore, ask to have the 
agreement of January 10th re- 
scinded and we return it herewith 
so that you may tear it up. 

Let’s resolve that our transac- 
tions shall be the very epitome of 
all that is clean, straightforward 
and honest—in brief, the personifi- 
cation of “The Debt of Honor.” 


Yours very truly, 
S. M. Gladwin & Co. 





A Merit and Bonus System 
That Rewards and Fires 
(Continued from page 23) 


received from street-car patrons. 
From fifty to sixty letters of com- 
mendation reach the company from 
patrons each month, and, surpris- 
ing as it may seem, in most 
months outnumber the letters of 
complaint or criticism. 

The prospect of a bonus at the 
end of the year, which may range 
all the way from a few dollars to 
as high as $160, naturally causes 
the trainmen to be particularly 
anxious to keep their records clean. 
It is, of course, very largely the 
influence the Merit and Bonus 
System exerts in this direction 
that makes so well worthwhile the 
cost and work of its maintenance, 
and that, moreover, has made it, 
according to the statement of of- 
ficials of the company, a most ex- 
cellent investment. 





If you were to ask me to point 
the nearest way to permanent 
success for a young man, this 
would be my reply: First, learn 
to do the smallest thing in your 
business, then work to get your- 
self in position to have some one 
do it for you.—The Silent Partner. 
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A TURN 
in the Tide of Business 








"| ae TIDE RISES—commodity prices climb, labor is fully employed, 


demand is active, business is good—and businesses, large and small, 


go into a period of prosperity. 


The tide ebbs—prices sag, men are thrown out of work, sales resistance 
increases—and the business world slumps back into a period of depression. 
It is these changes in the trend of fundamental conditions that largely 
determine the fortunes of every individual business. 


The executive who foresees them, prepares for them, plans to take advant- 
age of the trend and profits and progresses accordingly. His less fortunate 
competitor, blind to these great forces outside his business, may profit on 
the general rise only to lose when caught by a sudden turn. 


Is the tide turning —now? 


Business men who appreciate the situa- 
tion are changing their policies to meet 
the new conditions. They will have 
little to worry about during the next six 
months. But the executive who tries to 
continue with the policies that proved 
so successful during the first six months 
of 1923 will find himself caught in the 
current and must suffer a loss—in poten- 
tial profit—if not actual deficit. 


The present position, and a scientific 
forecast of the future trend, of these 
ereat fundamental conditions constitutes 


the most valuable single piece of infor- - 


mation that a business man can have. 
It is the mission of the Babson Statistical 
Organization to supply exactly this to the 
executives of America. 


Babsonis Repotts 


ON BUSINESS 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Whats 
COMING 
this FALL? 


Commodity prices—up or down? 
How about wages? 
Where will sales be best? 


These questions are answered in 
the Babson Barometer Letter 
just off the press. 


It gives you the plain facts on 
the situation and shows you 
what is coming. 


If you would like a copy, gratis, 
tear out the MEMO—now—an 

hand it to your secretary when 
you dictate the morning’s mail. 





é€mo fer your *. 


th aml 


Write Babson Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass., as follows: Please 
send without obligation to me, special 
BAROMETER LETTER No. X35 and copy of 
booklet, Steady Business Profits, giving full de- 
tails of the Babson Method. 
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““Business 


Will Be Better’ 


Do You Agree? 


F you believe that poor 

business is directly ahead 
you should consider most 
carefully the possibility that 
it is not, before committing 
yourself to any line of action 
which may result in a defin- 
ite loss of money—or oppor- 
tunity—or both. 
The Brookmire Service takes a 
definite position on business; 
that the next few months will 
show increased activity. 
The definite conclusions and the 
reasoning behind them are stated 
briefly and concisely in our lat- 
est bulletin. A complimentary 
copy will be sent you on request. 


Ask for Bulletin S-27. 


Pin ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS OW MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC 
25 West 45th Street New York 


“The of ferecosting fram Economic Cycles” 




















WILL 1923-24 
BE LIKE 1910-11? 


In 1910-11 the stock market, after 
losing 50% of its total advance, 
turned and rose to near the 1909 
high levels, without approaching 
the lows of the previous bear mar- 
ae 


The present market now shows a 
decline of nearly 50% of the total 
1921-22 advance, and has met sup- 
port at these low levels in July, 
August and September. 


CONDITIONS SIMILAR? 


Are there reasons for believing that pres- 
ent conditions will continue to develop 
as those of 1910-11 and offer similar 
opportunities? If so, what are they? 


Our Speculative Bulletin—recently off 
the press—analyzes stock market condi- 
tions in the light of the above questions, 
drawing specific deductions and making 
detailed recommendations. A few copies 
are available for FREE distribution. 


Simply ask for Bulletin FO-13. 


American Institute of Finance 


141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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WHAT THE 
LEADERS 






(Continued from page 9) 


to be at this time of day, her every move fluence over a very wide area, including, 


now will be conciliatory and co-operative 
rather than evasive and provocative. 

For my part, I believe the prospects for 
encouraging news from Europe are 
brighter to-day than they have been at 
any time since Versailles. 

The future course of business at home 
will be more or less influenced by events 
abroad. Bad news, should it unexpectedly 
come, would probably have scant effect 
here, simply because the majority of 
Americans have long since ceased to ex- 
pect anything but unsettling news from 
Europe. On the other hand, should de- 
velopments definitely foreshadow settle- 
ment of reparations and some workable 
currency plan for Germany, our security 
markets would doubtless respond emphat- 
ically, and industry would also be im- 
mediately stimulated. 

The opening of the fall season finds 
business moving along at a rational pace. 
In certain industries there has been with- 
holding of orders in the hope of weaken- 
ing prices. Yet, the total volume of 
business being done is relatively large. 

Full employment is still the rule all 
over the country, with only very minor 
exceptions. 

Railroad traffic continues 
heavy. 

Grain prices have improved, cotton is 
bringing a remunerative return, live stock 
quotations are higher, and, from all ac- 
counts, nearly all agricultural states are 
buying substantially more freely than they 
were a year ago or even some months ago. 

Japan has sent large orders for lumber, 
and this has toned up the whole lumber 
industry, thus exercising a helpful in- 


enormously 


particularly, the Northwest and the South. 

Building operations show little or no 
let-up. 

Coal production is being speeded up, 
with prices somewhat more satisfactory to 
producers than to consumers. 

Both cotton mills and woolen mills are 
doing at least moderately well. 

Leather has stiffened in price, suggest- 
ing continued heavy consumption by the 
shoe industry. 

The output of automobiles, though re- 
duced here and there because of the in- 
troduction of new models, is still running 
far beyond normal for this season of the 
year. 

Sugar markets have been firmer. 

Raw silk has advanced some three dol- 
lars a pound, and strenuous efforts are 
being made to meet the heavy demands 
for both raw silk and artificial silk—the 
latter, by the way, being an industry in 
which France plays an important part. 

Some weakening in prices—notably in 
the metal industries—has been offset by 
advances in other directions, especially in 
foodstuffs, with the net result that the 
index numbers to-day stand slightly above 
where they did a month ago, and, indeed, 
show very slight change for the last few 
months, 

In the event that the cables should flash 
decisive news of a cheerful nature from 
Europe, we could conceivably witness a 
rapid change in the whole complexion of 
things here. 

On the other hand, should Europe's 
clouds continue dark, business here has 
sufficient momentum to keep going along 
at a rational pace during the balance of 
the year. 


Views of Leaders 


The future for copper in Europe is 
bright, according to Simon Guggenheim, 
president of the American Smelting & 
Refining Company, who returned from a 
three months’ trip to England and 
France. “As soon as the finances of the 
nations there improve—and this will oc- 
cur in the near future—the demand for 
copper will be unprecedented,” said Mr. 
Guggenheim. “The outlook for business 
next year is brighter than it has been in 
years, and I can see nothing ahead of 
us but a steady improvement. Our own 
business is satisfactory. I cannot tell 
what our earnings amount to because I 
have been away on a holiday. I think 
the situation in Germany will soon be 
settled.” 


E. E. Loomis, president of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, in a letter to the road’s 
stockholders, urges them to write to 
their representatives in Congress and 
oppose any proposed changes in the 
Transportation act. Says Mr. Loomis: 
“While revision of this transportation 
law in some of its phases may be desir- 


able, it is quite generally felt that the 
carriers should be given a rest from 
political agitation and legislation, and 
the public permitted to see what the 
railroads can do under existing laws be- 
fore any additional experimental legisla- 
tion is enacted. 

“That the public, particularly the 
shipping public, is adequately recog- 
nized and protected under this act may 
be judged from the following facts in- 
cluded in its provisions: 


1. Freight and passenger rates are fixed 
or controlled entirely by a Government com- 
mission. . 

2. Rates are required to be reasonable and 
to be fixed at levels which will give the 
owners a “fair return” on the value of 
property used for transportation purposes. 

3. The value of the transportation property 
on which this “fair return” is based must 
be fixed by a Government commission. 

4. Wages paid to labor are subject to 
supervision and control of a Government 
tribunal. 

5. No stocks or bonds can be issued except 


_— the approval of a Government commis- 


“A word to your representatives in 
Congress in line with the above will help 
to forestall possible impairment of the 
transportation capacity of the railroads. 
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What the railroads now need is a legis- 
lative holiday.” 


Henry L. Doherty, discussing the oil 
situation, says: “More than 50 per cent. 
of the entire production of this country 
is coming from only 1% per cent. of 
our producing wells. We have an awful 
surplus if you judge from statistics, but 
never have we had such a large percent- 
age of production of a flush character 
which is bound to diminish at a rapid 
rate. To assume that discoveries of new 
pools will go on even fast enough to 
maintain this production seems unlikely, 
and yet the oil business continues to 
grow at an increasing rate, making 
everybody wonder where the future sup- 
ply is to come from. That we should 
permit conditions which allow enormous 
quantities of our most valuable of nat- 
ural resources to be wasted is aston- 
ishing.” 


The outlook for a reduction of the 
national tax burden at the next session 
of Congress is not favorable, Repre- 
sentative Green, Republican, of Iowa, 
declared in an address before the Na- 
tional Tax Association. Certainly there 
can be no reduction if the soldiers’ bonus 
bill and a public building measure are 
passed, in the judgment of Mr. Green, 
who is in line for the chairmanship of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
which passes upon all tax matters. 

Beyond measures for simplification, 
Mr. Green looks for few changes in 
the tax law, but says there will be a 
strong effort, supported by a consider- 
able popular opinion, for the reimposi- 
tion of the excess profits tax. He told 
his audience, however, that the absence 
of need for additional revenue probably 
would be a detriment sufficient to pre- 
vent this or other new taxes, such as a 
levy on undistributed profits and a sales 
tax. ; 
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| About Im portant People| 


In response to urgent telegrams from 
Japanese electrical interests, two of the 
highest Westinghouse officials, General 
Guy E. Tripp, chairman, and Loyall A. 
Osborne, president of the Westing- 
house International Company, are on 
their way to Japan to assist in electrical 
reconstruction work in that country. 

A. F. Cronkhardt, organizer and first 
president of the Liberty National Bank, 
the institution for workers started by 
W. C. Durant, has resigned. Carroll 
Downs, president of the Star Motors 
Company, has been elected his succes- 
sor. 

Gates W. McGarragh, chairman of 
the Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank of New York, has been elected 
a director of the Air Reduction Com- 
pany. 

Frederick S. Holbrook has been ap- 
pointed a vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Railway Express Company, in 
charge of traffic. 

J. G. White & Co. announce that 
William W. Townsend has joined their 
organization as manager of the bond 
department. 

James S. Alexander, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, was elected chairman of the New 
York Clearing House, succeeding Wal- 
ter E. Frew. 




















FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 


October 7th to 13th 


The nation’s 1922 fire loss of 
over five hundred million dol- 
lars should be an incentive to 
all to do their utmost to reduce 
this waste. Make fire preven- 
tion a habit! 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 
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Chairman of the Board President 
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ALI]FORNIA’S larg- 
est bank maintains a 
Bond Department where 
information regarding gen- 
\ eral investment conditions 
\ or specific securities is 
\ readily obtainable. 


Particular service on 
Pacific Coast issues 
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Odd Lots 


give unusual diversifica- 

tion and offer a higher 
degree of safety in your 
investments. 
Our booklet explaining 

the many advantages of 
dealing in Odd Lots sent 
upon request. 


Ask for F.-411 | 


100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or 
Sold for Cash 





John Muir & (0. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Members { New York Cotton Exch’ge 
N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Ex. 


61 Broadway New York 
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Odd Lots 


of high grade, readily 
marketable securi- 
ties are a great con- 
venience and aid to 
the investor of 
moderate means. 








You can buy small lots 
of any listed security 
through us—we have 
a special department 
for odd lot orders. 


Send for our helpful booklet 
“The Working Dollar” 
Ask for J 


GisHoim & (HAPMAN 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Prices Swing Within Narrow Range, with Little 
Initiative on Either Side 


By J. G. Donley Jr. 


1941 


19RR 
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N EITHER bulls nor bears have been 

able to draw much comfort from the 
action of the stock market during the 
past fortnight. But the bulls have had 
a shade the better of it; for an almost 
unending stream of pessimistic talk from 
those so inclined, having on its side the 
sensational angles of the day-to-day news, 
has failed to materially depress prices. 
The average of 50 stocks, as shown in 
the chart above, has moved within a nar- 
row two-point range and so far has man- 
aged to hold fully a peint above the low 
level of July 31. 

Wall Street is in the dumps. The fall 
rally, such as it was, was nipped in the 
bud, and the season is growing late for 
new blooms. The majority of the trad- 
ing element are bearish and “no one is 
buying stocks.” Somehow that last phrase 
has such a familiar ring that it naturaily 
takes quotation marks; moreover, it is 
reminiscent of other days when it has 
proved profitable to purchase stocks 
against the judgment of the majority. 

If you become depressed over the 
thought that no one can see how there can 
possibly be another bull market for weeks 
and weeks, perhaps months and months, 
to come, just let your memory hark back 
to March of this year when no one could 
see how the culmination of the bull market 
could come so early in the year and the 
general expectation was that high prices 
would be reached in the fall with trading 
expanded to new record volume. Many of 
those who were most bullish in March, 
with the market at the top, are most bear- 
ish now, after six months of decline. 

Although the sensational news develop- 
ments—the front-page news—have favored 
the bears, the news on the financial pages 
has been more to the liking of the bulls. 
For instance, car loadings continue. to hug 
the million-mark, which means that, while 
there may have been some recession from 
the boom days of early spring, there is 
no widespread stagnation in industry or 
trade. Railroad earnings continue very 


good in the main, excellent in spots, and 
in only a very few cases disappointing, 
which means that our _ transportation 
systems may be counted upon to keep their 
employment lists rather full at good wages 
and to enter the market without hesita- 
tion for their material and equipment re- 
quirements. 

The revival in the building industry, 
now sufficiently marked to attract wide 
notice, should prove to the satisfaction 
of all that deferred requirements in this 
direction furnish a backlog against undue 
depression in the steel, lumber, cement and 
related industries, and through them 
should bolster up the entire industrial 
and commercial structure. 

When the coal strike was settled the 
news found a ready place on the front 
page, but the strike settlement of most 
moment to the general business of the 
country has almost entirely escaped notice. 
That strike—the “buyers’ strike”—really 
came to a peaceful termination before it 
had actually gotten under way; but the 
very threat of it was one of the most 
menacing factors in the business situation 
not so many weeks ago. There was no 
public announcement of settlement, but as 
evidence that the danger has passed there 
are the statistics of sales of department 
and chain stores and mail-order houses. 

In the agricultural communities where 
alarm over restricted buying was publicly 
voiced during the summer months the 
changed attitude of the consuming public 
has been most pronounced. Cotton has hit 
the 30-cent level, corn and oats are high 
and wheat is not so low as it was, while 
other products of the farm are bringing 
profitable prices and banks are loaning 
freely at easy rates; so that the “harvest 
moon” finds the farmer less pessimistic, 
and town trade is the best in three years. 

And, after all, the three main pillars of 
sound economic conditions remain undis- 
turbed: employment is good at high 
wages, consumption is abreast or ahead 
of production in most lines, and loanable 
funds are in ample supply. 
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The Thrift Habit 


Thrift is a test of char- 
acter. Make up your 
mind to invest a regular 
amount from your in- 
come and then do it. 





The easiest method is to set 
W yourself a definite goal—say 
$5,000. $25 a month invest- 
ed in sound bonds yielding 
an average of 6% with com- 
pound interest becomes $5,- 
254.34, in twelve years. Our 
Partial Payment Plan en- 
ables you to invest money 
in this advantageous way. 


Write for the 


“A Sound Method of 
Building Capital” 


which tells you how to pro- 
ceed. 
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Ask for pamphlet C 21 
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The 
Oil 
Situation 


Conditions in our basic 
industries are always 
undergoing changes. 


A digest of current 
conditions in the oil 
industry is given in a 
recent issue of our 


financial letter. 


Copies to investors 
upon request 
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Bankers in Convention Turn 
First to Home Problems 
(Continued from page 30) 


measures as the Seamen’s Act prevent 
any profitable operation of an Amer- 
ican merchant marine—and we want the 
Government out of every other business 
because every experiment in Government 
management demonstrates its disqualifica- 
tions in that field. 

“We want to see a chance given to 
our railroads, which constitute the very 
arteries through which commerce must 
flow. We want recognition given to the 
fact that these railroads, although labor- 
ing under great difficulties, have been 
handling the largest volume of traffic 
in the history of the country in a most 
efficient manner. You and I know that 
the railroads cannot go on indefinitely 
financing for the purchase of equipment 
and the improvement of their service 
through borrowing 9834 cents of their 
requirements and obtaining 14 cents 
from stockholders, which is the record 
of the past four and one-half years. 

“We want, above all, an ever increas- 
ing economic understanding of the 
difficulties we must overcome.” 


People Beginning to “See Things” 


In the midst of the speeches expressive 
of anxiety over the situation, Melvin 
A. Traylor, president, First Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago, expressed the 
opinion that people were beginning to 
“see things.” He said: 

“Fully conscious of the mental, politi- 
cal, social, and moral unrest of the times 
I am not a blind optimist who refuses 
to admit any problems to be solved, but 
I do believe the perplexities of the hour 
are the natural accompaniment of a 
growing and maturing Nation. I have 
no fear for the future of the Republic. 
I have an abiding faith that in form 
and substance it will endure, and that 
life under it will be happy, contented, 
and prosperous as long as we govern 
wisely, sanely and justly.” 

Another outstanding event of the Con- 
vention was the address, or rather the 
declaration of open warfare against the 
traducers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, made by its President, Seymour 
L. Cromwell. There is no more shining 
mark for radical attack in the capitalistic 
business system than the Exchange. To 
the rampant, radical mind it sums up 
all that is iniquitous. Mr. Cromwell 
said: 

“This institution is not only discussed 
and misunderstood, it is bitterly criti- 
cised and attacked. For the most part 
we have submitted to these criticisms 
and attacks and have merely done what 
we could to repel them. They are now 
made the excuse for legislation which, 
if it were enacted, would seriously and 
perhaps fatally cripple the Exchange in 
the performance of its major functions. 

“Heretofore the Exchange has con- 
tented itself with ignoring attacks in the 
public prints, with making appearances 
before the proper legislative committees 
and presenting its arguments against 
legislation through counsel or officers 
of the Exchange. Hereafter the Ex- 
change intends to fight. We are tired 
of the abuse and lies which are daily 
hurled at the Exchange, and while we 
do not intend to reciprocate in kind, we 
do intend that every item of informa- 

(Continued on page 45) 














B. & O. 


We have prepared for 
distribution a circular 
showing the position 
of Baltimore & Ohio 
in comparison with 
This con- 
tains something of in- 
terest to holders of all 
railroad stocks. Copy 
sent free on request for 
circular F. 


other roads. 
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Brooklyn-Manhattan 
Transit Company 


Underlying Issues 


Bargains are available in 
the underlying Mortgage 
Bonds of the old B. R. T. 
subsidiaries, which are 
undisturbed or reinstated 
under the Plan of Reor- 
ganization now officially 
ratified and approved. 
Such underlying bonds 
rank senior to about $93,- 
000,000 new 6% Bonds, 
$24,000,000 6% Preferred 
and 766,500 shares of no 
par Common Stock, and 
may be purchased at 
prices 


Yielding from 


614% to 10% 
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An opportunity 
to increase your 
average income 
with safety. 


Write for Circular F-7. 
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HE PROSPERITY 
OF INDIANA 
is on a sound foun- 
dation, stabilized by 
the broad variety of 
its industries. Indi- 
ana is the center of 
population of the 
United States. Its 
crop production is 
valued in excess of 
$164,000,000 per year 
and its manufac- 
tured output at 
nearly $1,900,000,000 
yearly. 

The Interstate Pub- 
lic Service Company 
supplies power and 
light to 103 thriving 
communities in this 
State. We offer for 
investment the 6% 
Mortgage Bonds of 
this company at a 
price to yield 6.70%. 
Send for Circular XK-23. 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 
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Resistance 


HE resistance of the general list. 

tried by the coal strike, by the Japanese 
earthquake, by the Italian swashbuck- 
ling, by the endless wrangling among the 
Allies and between France and Ger- 
many, and by the latest turmoil in 
Bavaria and the Rhineland, has been 
most remarkably demonstrated by its 
maintance in the face of the _ severe 
declines in the independent oil shares. 
Losses ranging from more than 20 to 
nearly 50 points in a half-dozen of these 
shares, entailing a Stock Exchange 
failure and undoubtedly provoking a 
large volume of liquidation in other 
shares for purposes of protection to 
weakened accounts, might well have 
proved demoralizing to a market whose 
main positiom was anything but sound. 
There can be little doubt that underlying 
this remarkable resistance of the gen- 
eral market to very depressing events 
has been the growing conviction that 
business is still hitting along on all six 
cylinders, although the speed has been 
reduced some from the rapid pace of 
early spring. Those who have been 
talking severe depression have found 
their predictions glaringly belied by 
statistics of production and sales from 
nearly all the basic lines of industry. 
The best opinion among those qualified 
by contact with business to judge the 
future with least likelihood of error is 
that business will continue good for the 
remainder of this year and—this thought 
has only recently been added—probably 
for some time thereafter. 


Relative Resistance 


While the general market has stoutly 
held a full point above the July low on 
the recent decline, many stocks have 
made new low records for the year, 
but for these new lows there have gen- 
erally been particular reasons. On the 
other hand there have been a number 
of stocks which have shown relatively 
greater resistance than the market as 
a whole. Here is a list of stocks whose 
recent lows have ranged from 5 to 10 
points above their previous lows: Ameri- 
can Can, Air Reduction, Associated 
Dry Goods, Beechnut Packing, May 
Department Stores, Mack Trucks, Sears- 
Roebuck and Gulf States Steel. Steel 
common, be it noted, despite the bear- 
ish predictions relative to the steel in- 
dustry, has held a point above its pre- 
vious low. 


The B. & O. Dividend 


Baltimore & Ohio did the ex- 
pected thing when it declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 1% per cent. on its 
common stock, placing the issue on a 5 
per cent. annual basis, but the Street had 
not looked for action before the last month 
of this year. There was excited trading 
about the B. & O. post following the pub- 
lication of the good news in the last few 
minutes of the session, and the stock rose 
rapidly, ending the day with a net gain of 


about five points. Thereafter, Wall Street 
set about applying the B. & O. yardstick 
to other stocks in the railroad list, giving 
particular attention to Southern Railway 
common, which, according to very con- 
fidently expressed gossip, is slated for a 4 
per cent. dividend before the end of the 
year. The B. & O. dividend, following 
the increase in the rate on New York 
Central, has helped to give a new zest to 
trading in the rails, but whether or not 
this influence will prove to be lasting 
remains to be secn. Time and again this 
year the bulls on the rails have taken 
renewed hope from such incidents only 
to find that the broader movement in the 
group as a whole has quickly petered out 
It would be particularly helpful to the 
market just now if a sustained movement 
were to get under way in such an impor- 
tant section of the list. 


Maxwell’s Notes 


Maxwell Motors has paid off fully $8,- 
000,000 in notes during the past two or 
three years, at the same time building up 
a very creditable balance sheet. There 
are about $3,000,000 notes still outstanding, 
due next June. Naturally with this great 
burden of short-dated debt bearing heav- 
ily upon current revenues, out of which 
the cash has come to make payments as 
due, stockholders have been unable to 
vision dividends in immediate prospect. 
But it is now rumored that plans are on 
foot to replace the remaining $3,000,000 
of notes with long-term securities, so that 
no further drain upon quick assets will 
have to be made to meet such pressing 
obligations. Should this step be taken it 
will have the immediate effect of vastly 
improving the company’s working capital 
position, and, of course, of bringing 
dividend prospects into the foreground, at 
least for the “A” stock. 


Mack Makes Good 


Readers of these paragraphs who 
have noted the advice to buy Mack 
Trucks since it sold around 30, in 1921, 
were not surprised when the dividend 
was increased from $4 to $6 annually. 
Mack has made good, but it isn’t 
through yet; though an_ increasing 
number of those who have found the 
stock a most profitable purchase are 
putting some of their winnings into 
White Motors on the theory that this 
stock will eventually follow the leader. 
The White truck is a most dependable 
product; its users stay with it and new 
friends are made from year to year, so 
that earnings of White Motors are 
growing consistently. 


Bethlehem Reports Quarterly 


Now that Bethlehem Steel has joined 
the ranks of those enlightened corpora- 
tions which take the public into their 
confidence every three months as to the 
state of their income accounts and bal- 
ance sheets, its securities are bound to 
gain in favor. In the steel industry 
particularly frequent checks are needed. 
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Bankers in Convention Turn 
First to Home Problems 
(Continued from page 43) 
tion in our possession which will en- 
lighten the public concerning the men 
who are attacking us, concerning their 
methods, their purposes, their records, 
and their objects, shall be given to the 
public. If an office holder calls up the 
President of the Exchange and tells him 
that he wants a certain thing done for 
someone, contrary to the rules of the 
Exchange, and that he wants an answer 
in fifteen minutes because his train leaves 
for Albany, where he is going ‘to look 
into the bill aimed at the Stock Ex- 
change,’ we shall consider that threat 
an item of news and give the gentle- 
man’s name and his threat to the news- 

papers.” 

There were many other attentively 
heard addresses equally packed with 
substance for serious public thought. It 
is fair to say that the American Bankers’ 
Association has never held a more 
earnest meeting, has never more fully 
demonstrated its position as a great 
civic body conducted for the common 
good and not for the special advance- 
ment of any particular class. 

A reflection of its civic idealism was 
fittingly brought out by the adopted 
declaration of principles as prepared 
under the direction of Francis H. Sisson, 
chairman of the Resolutions Committee. 
This said in conclusion: 


For Better Understanding 


“In the midst of the many puzzling eco- 
nomic problems which the world faces 
to-day, largely resulting from the political 
differences and ambitions of rival nations, 
the conclusion is inevitably forced on 
the impartial observer that the primary 
need of the world is moral and spiritual 
regeneration as the essential basis for 
economic recovery. Until the nations of 
the world are willing to liquidate their 
hates, they can make slight progress 
toward liquidating their debts. Until 
the dominating forces of greed and 
selfishness are mitigated by a higher 
regard for the rights of others, until a 
larger degree of international good-will 
supplants racial animosities, until a 
higher regard for moral obligations and 
human welfare characterizes the prac- 
tices of men, the many economic prob- 
lems incident to the operation of these 
evil forces will await solution. While 
the purposes which dominate the coun- 
cils of the nations are political, rather 
than economic, are selfish rather than 
fraternal, are following the forces of 
expediency and opportunism rather than 
the ends of justice and righteousness, 
there can be little hope for improvement 
in the existing order. Until the ideals 
of human welfare, of a just distribution 
of earth’s bounties and a righteous ob- 
servance of the common good are more 
firmly implanted in the minds of men, we 
must expect the constant conflict of 
interest and its expression in political, 
social, and economic disorder. To the 
ends of a better understanding, not only 
of the purposes of business, but of life, 
and that a better order may be estab- 
lished among men, the bankers of 
America dedicate themselves in united 
effort to attain and maintain those ideals 
of civilization upon which alone human 
society can soundly rest.” 




















EARNINGS 


MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


SECURITIES 








HE Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries, 

in the first eight months of 1923, showed increase 
in gross earnings of 24.6 per cent over the correspond- 
ing months of 1922. 


The Middle West Utilities Company’s proportion of 
subsidiary earnings for the first eight months of 1923 
was 33.5 per cent greater than for the same months 
of the preceding year. 


The importance of these facts to present and pro- 
spective stockholders is indicated by the earnings 
applicable to dividends in 1922, especially as they 
emphasize materially increased revenues. 


In that year 


Prior Lien stock dividends 
were earned 3.7 times over; 


Preferred stock dividends 
were earned 3.17 times over; 


The balance earned, applicable to 
Common stock, was $9.04 a share 


The Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries 
have an investment of 170 million dollars in physical 
properties which supply utility necessities in 15 of 
the Nation’s 48 States. 


Middle West Utilities Company stock issues are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your invest- 
ment banker about them, and about the Company. 


Middle West. Utilities Co. . 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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for buying Caldwell 7% 
First Mortgage Bods 
secured by income-pro- 
ducing properties in 
steadily growing pros- 
perous Southern cities: 


They are secured by 
greater property values 
than similar loans made 
nearer to financial cen- 
ters where lower interest 
rates prevail. 


2 Property values and in- 
comes authoritatively es- 
tablished by facts and 
figures on which you can 
base your own judgment. 


3 Rapid rate of city devel- 
opment in the South will 
increase these property 
values during the life of 
the loans. 


4 Larger serial maturities 
reduce the loans more 
rapidly and thus still 
further increase the 
security behind your 


bonds. 


Write for a ccpy of 
“The South’s Answer” 
in which Caldwell & 
Company,areccgnized 
authority on Southern 
investments, explains 
the definite’y superior 
safety of Caldwell 7% 
First Mortgage Bonds. 





Four 
Sound 
Reasons 


CaldweH & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
618 Union St. Nashville, Tenn. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Please send me without obligation, 
“‘THE SOUTH’S ANSWER’ and Current 
Offering Lis: 








ADDRESS 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Stocks That the Business Man May Purchase Now 
for Investment and Appreciation 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


HE rather severe reaction which the 

stock market has suffered recently 
affords the business man, willing to as- 
sume a moderate risk, an opportunity to 
acquire sound securities on an attractive 
yield basis. It is possible, of course, that 
prices will work lower under generally 
depressing conditions, but the buyer of 
carefully selected stocks knows that he 
is getting full value at these levels, and 
temporary paper losses, if they should 
come, are not serious under the circum- 
stances. It is a far different matter to 
buy sound securities and see them de- 
cline in market value than to buy un- 


a $5 dividend basis. Earnings are at the 
rate of over $40 a share for the preferred 
and about $16 for the common. The 
preferred stock dividend payments have 
been changed from a semi-annual to a 
quarterly basis, the next dividend of 1 
per cent. being payable December 1, to 
stock of record October 13. This will 
have the effect of making payment on 
the preferred total $5 for 1923 instead 
of $4, the regular rate. 

Illinois Central is one of the strongest 
roads in the country, financially, and its 
management is regarded as particularly 
capable. Earnings are running at a rate 








Investment Selections for a Business Man 


r——1923 Price Range——X 


High 
Anaconda COpse? 6 .iscicesieriecicess 53% 
PAC, PO) Me Bo BOs oo cins.sin'eseinse.s 105% 
Baltimore & Ohio pid.............:. 60% 
SE Ce ae 117% 
BEGG FTUCKE I6E PIG. .:6.00.050 050% 99% 
Dew Vere Gelntral.., ... 06.5... 6.65. 104% 
gg 2 8. ee 85% 
fF Se errr Te 444% 
ee re rarer 109% 
weeds: Gee. & BEM... 605 02s .52.. 62% 


Low Current Div. Yield % 
38 39 $3 7.50 
941% 97 6 6.15 
5534 58 4 6.90 

103% 104 7 6.75 
87 93 7 7.55 
90% 102 7 6.85 
73 78 6 7.60 
30% 33 1 3.05 
8514 88 5 5.70 
52%4 59 4 6.75 








sound ones and experience a loss. In 
the first instance it is simply a matter of 
holding the securities until market con- 
ditions reverse themselves, meanwhile 
still obtaining the original income and 
yield. In the latter instance it often 
means a permanent loss. 

The accompanying ten stocks have 
been selected on their merits and can 
be purchased and put away with a high 
degree of confidence as to the stability 
of income and ultimate market value. 

The copper market is quiet at this 
time, but recessions in price have not 
been sufficient to materially affect the 
earning power of Anaconda. Its sub- 
sidiary, the American Brass Company, 
which offers the main outlet for Ana- 
conda production, is operating at a high 
degree of capacity. Domestic consump- 
tion of copper in other directions is not 
much below that of last spring and sum- 
mer. Definite submission of Germany in 
the Ruhr occupation matter is opening 
the way for increased exports of copper 
and copper prcducts. On the whole, the 
outlook for the copper industry is stable. 

Atchison is holding its high earnings 
record established earlier in the year, net 
income for the first seven months being 
at the annual rate of almost $15 a share 
on the common stock. As in the case 
of the other railroads, maintenance of 
equipment charges have been heavy 
throughout the year, but the peak is 
past, and from now on a larger propor- 
tion of gross revenues should be carried 
over to net. 

Baltimore & Ohio has made a remark- 
able recovery in earning power and re- 
cently the common stock was placed on 


slightly over $13 a share. This company 
is carrying on a number of important 
improvements which will increase earn- 
ing power when completed. 

Mack Trucks first preferred earned 
approximately $37 a share in the first six 
months of 1923. The producer of com- 
mercial automobiles is not so subject to 
seasonal fluctuations in demand as is the 
producer of passenger vehicles. Pre- 
ferred stocks of sound motor companies 
are fast working into a permanent in- 
vestment field since the motor car, and 
especially the motor truck, has become 
just as essential a link in modern life 
as the railroads and steel industry. 

N. Y. Central stock has given a par- 
ticularly good account of itself in the 
security markets throughout the recent 
depression. It is earning close to $20 
a share, and may even exceed this when 
income for the full year is reported, as 
its heaviest maintenance expenses are 
now over. 

Every investor should include a few 
good public utility stocks in his invest- 
ment group. Pacific Gas & Electric is 
one of the most progressive companies 
in its field and has established a strong 
earning power. Last year net income 
available for the common stock was 
equivalent to $11.57 a share, and for the 
first six months of 1923 was equivalent 
to $5.52 a share. The earnings for six 
months cannot be multiplied by two to 
indicate the probable income for the full 
year, aS earnings are seasonal and the 
last six months will be larger than those 
reported for the first half. Based on 
present earning power, an increase in 
the common dividend rate would not be 
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unjustified. The company is continually 
expanding and consequently has a con- 
siderable amount of capital tied up in 
projects under construction. 

The petroleum industry has been sub- 
jected to a drastic readjustment on ac- 
count of unusually heavy production for 
over a year. Only within the last two 
or three months, however, has the stock 
market fully recognized this. The tech- 
nical position of the oil industry has not 
yet shown signs of improvement and it 
is impossible to forecast how long a 
time will elapse before there is better- 
ment. But there is no question of the 
survival of Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
regardless of what may happen to some 
of the smaller, independent concerns. 

United States Steel common has gotten 
down to levels that invite attention to it 
for investment and appreciation. It is 
not necessary to review the position of 
this company in relation to the steel 
industry, but suffice to say that even 
during a period of a possibly prolonged 
depression resources are sufficient to 
maintain dividends, as was the case dur- 
ing 1921 and 1922. 

The position of Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing common stock has 
been set forth here on several occa- 
sions. The company is earning at a high 
rate and orders recently booked exceed 
all records for the period covered. 


“North Shore Line” Set Out 
for a Goal—and Made It 
(Continued from page 17) 


purchased new steel equipment and 
added trains even beyond the point de- 
manded by traffic at the time; but the 
trafic grew up to them. We put dining 
cars on some of the limited trains—also 
chair and observation coaches. 

“There was no merchandise and little 
freight business when we took over the 
line. So we put on equipment to take 
care of a merchandise service. That has 
grown very rapidly. Now we give over- 
night service between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee; and a concern with headquar- 
ters in Chicago does not have to main- 
tain a separate Milwaukee stockroom. 
In cases of emergency, we even give 
four- or five-hour service between ‘the 
two cities. 

“We go after this business, of course. 
Ten or a dozen traffic solicitors are con- 
stantly busy on it, and it has grown 
faster than our ability and facilities to 
handle it. A department that did not 
exist and brought no revenue when we 
took the road, now yields nearly a 
million dollars a year.” 

With his wide experience in operat- 
ing public utilities, Mr. Budd ‘is especially 
well-equipped to speak authoritatively 
on the subject of that type of security. 

“What,” I therefore asked him, “is the 
electric railway situation to-day, as an 
investment proposition?” 

“Electric railways,” he replied, “are in 
a sounder position to-day, in my judg- 
ment, than they have been for years. 
This much at least has been demon- 
started: motor bus lines and the automobile 
are not going to drive them out of 
existence. 

“Motor bus lines have a place; and 
electric railways have a place, too. 
Neither can economically and profitably 
usurp the place the other ought to 
occupy. 

“It is true that some electric railway 











by ample equities. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 
Straus BuiLpInG 


565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 
New York 


© 1923—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 


















Security Scientifically 
Safeguarded 


EVERY Straus Bond is protected by the 
STRAUS PLAN, the most scientific system of 
investment safeguards ever devised, which 
automatically assures payment of interest and 
principal in cash on the day due from the 
earnings of the mortgaged property. 


Automatically, because each month the 
borrowing corporation must deposit, 
from its monthly rental income, funds 
sufficient to meet principal and interest 
charges on the bonds. 


And we limit our loans to properties of 
assured ample earning power, backed 


Every investor should post himself on the 
principles of the STRAUS PLAN and its prac- 
tical application to investment. We suggest 
that you write for our current 6 and 642% 
bond offerings and literature showing how 
they are safeguarded. Ask for 


BOOKLET J-1311 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES 


6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 


79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


41 Years Without Loss To Any Investor 
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Straus BuILpING 
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lines have been abandoned and the rails 
taken up. In the majority of cases they 
are lines that never should have been 
built in the first place. The lines that 
remain, the ones that serve a real 
economic and useful purpose, are better 
understood by the public to-day than 
ever. Their problems and needs are 
recognized, and there is a stronger in- 
clination on the part of regulatory bodies 
to deal with them so that these needs 
can be met. 

“For instance: since we have been 
doing our share on the North Shore Line 
by giving real service, we have never 
had any difficuity in securing adjust- 
ments in rates when these became 
necessary. Not one of the communities 
in which we operate has appeared against 
us in an unfriendly way. That is due to 
the fact that we have done the things 
necessary to win goodwill, 


“Bus lines, as I’ve said, also have 
their place. We even recognize their 
usefulness to us, and we are making use 
of them in many places. To-day we 
operate something like fifty motor 
coaches in territories not adequately 
served by other transportation facilities. 

“We sell through tickets good for 
both rail and bus lines. These coaches 
are feeders. They do not interfere with 
our operation of an electric railroad. 
Not at all. They svpplement it. There’s 
nothing in sight, as a matter of fact, 
that will replace electric railway lines 
for economy and convenience of service 
in local transportation.” 





Is your job a better job to-day than 
when you started on it? If not—why 
not?—Atlantic Connecting Rod.: 
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The incoming tide of indus- 
trial and commercial advance- 
ment in Jacksonville is attract- 
ing the eyes of men with vision 
and capital. 


In domestic and foreign 
freight movements, as a manu- 
facturing and distributing point, 
in commercial importance and 
in building activities, Jackson- 
ville, Florida, is one of the fast- 
est growing cities in the south- 
east. It also ranks fifth among 
southern cities in bank clearings. 


The time to invest is before 
the incoming tide reaches its 
flood. The place to invest is 
where values promise sure and 
steady increase. Investigate 
Jacksonville and you will find 
it to be the city where your 
money legitimately will earn 
more. 


“INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 
IN JACKSONVILLE, 
FLORIDA” 


is an illustrated booklet which 
gives facts and figures that show 
the increasing importance of 
Jacksonville to a territory with 
a population of over 8,000,000. 


It points out the tide of devel- 
opment and expansion just set- 
ting in, and indicates many op- 
portunities for safe and profit- 
able investment. Your name and 
address will bring you a copy. 


CITY ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 


Room 10-S, City Hall 
JACKSONVILLE 
FLORIDA 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 





OMETIMES the best keynote is 

found in advertising. “Learn why 
they require so much less attention than 
conventional two-wheel brakes,” is all 
that is said of the new four-wheel 
braxes in one big announcement. Less 
thought and caution on the road and 
less adjustment in the garage or shop! 
When the average motorist substan- 
tiates that claim, it will be possible to 
add another, to the effect that such 
brakes pay for themselves in reduced 
maintenance cost. But this is one of 
the cases where the least experienced 
are the most expert judges. The engi- 
neers and testers cannot divest them- 
selves of the professional skill which 
could get acceptable results without any 
brakes at ail. 


Parking Problem Remains Stubborn 


M U8 attention was paid to the 
parking problem at the recent 
meeting in Boston of the Motor and 
Accessory Manufacturers’ Association. 
Most of the proposed remedies in- 
volved much cost and innovation on the 
part of persons not directly or suffi- 
ciently interested. Other plans called 
for strictly enforced control of vehicles 
and pedestrians, strict time limits for 
parkers, strict limiting of truck service 
to the hours between midnight and 
morning, switching heavy traffic to the 
trolley lines and some of the passenger 
traffic to many new bus lines (to be 
financed by somebody). Mayors of the 
big cities had been invited to contrib- 
ute their thoughts. The executive of 
Philadelphia advised new cities to take 
the plight of old cities to heart and build 
with the new problem in view. New Or- 
leans voiced the seemingly universal 
idea that department stores and office 
buildings should have large garages for 
the public built into them, and also the 
opinion that all traffic be regulated to 
run in one direction only, on each street. 
Somebody considered it evident that traf- 
fic would distribute itself evenly if all 
streets were paved equally well. Chi- 
cago, through Morgan A. Collins, super- 
intendent of police, advised car owners 
to use public conveyances in the down- 
town sections, rather than their own 
cars, so as to reduce the street incum- 
brance from 100, more or less, of square 
feet to 2 square feet for each of them, 
at least in the crowded hours. The 
parking problem was thereby touched in 
new terms: How to find 50 to 100 addi- 
tional square feet of area for each car 
owner in or near any crowded street 
where he wants to go and linger. Chi- 
cago solves it by prohibiting downtown 
parking in the hours of most congested 
traffic. New York alleviates the trouble 
by means of 25,000 taxicabs, but still it 
remains acute. By limiting the height 
of buildings, the congestion could be 
prevented from spreading, said Lawson 
Purdy. 


“Brick pavements will support heavy 
truck loads and far outlast more expen- 
sive surfaces, if only the foundation is 
sound, even, and thoroughly drained.” 
Advertising matter to this effect by the 
National Paving Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association of Cleveland is good enough 
to read. 


Dangerous Free Deliveries 


. * rates mmm grocers in Indiana 
have been attacking themselves 
vigorously for indulging the easy but 
expensive habit of delivering goods free 
of all charge as far away as fifty miles. 
The advantage of the motor truck to 
cover such distances in a working day, 
and thereby securing new business 
fer an enterprising house in a territory 
of 2,500 square miles, has been rashly 
combined with the traditional system of 
free deliveries of the much shorter hauls 
of former days, with results no longer to 
be endured. The association of Indiana 
grocers has issued a statement on this 
important subject, in which the motor 
truck industry is also vitally interested, 
as weak human nature insists on blam- 
ing the innocent machine for the blun- 
der of throwing the cost of its important 
work into the bargain with the sale of 
goods. The following statements are made: 


“Never was the grocery business 
brought so close to its undoing as by 
the advent of the motor truck and its 
abuse in long-distance free deliveries. 
Wholesale hardware, drug, and dry- 
goods business do not suffer from a 
like mania, though their working mar- 
gins are decidedly better. 

“A committee has been appointed by 
President Herscher to study the sub- 
ject and devise a standardized cost 
system. A grocery house which re- 
cently went into liquidation trucked 
merchandise over a radius of fifty 
miles on an average gross margin of 
8 per cent. This practice could have 
but one ending, with any hauling 
equipment. Another evident fallacy is 
the belief that some arbitrary figure— 
such as 1 per cent. of merchandise 
value—can be taken to cover delivery 
costs. Estimates based on the ton- 
mile are obviously safer, if trucks al- 
ways carry full load, but they must be 
translated into the smaller units by 
which goods are sold. 

“The practical problem is to supply 
a scale which will be correct for the 
cost of delivery service at varying dis- 
tances.” 


The penitent grocers probably now go 
too far in asking for a correct scale. 
Roads, weather, bulk of goods, and vol- 
ume of business will account for many 
variations from day to day. The best 
scale would perhaps be one very easy 
to consult, applicable to nearly all lines 
of business, and charging the same profit 
on the transportation work that profes- 
sional trucking and delivery companies 
are compelled to charge in order ‘to 
exist. It would naturally get more and 
more correct in course of time.—M. C. K. 
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Making ‘PURE 
Service Universal 


Gasoline and Motor Oil economy and satisfaction 
require constant use of the same products. 


It is essential that products of your choice be 
everywhere available. 

Preference for Pure Oil Company’s quality by dealers 
who know, and this Company’s coast to coast dis- 
tributing plants and service stations, insure the mo- 
torist unsurpassed convenience of supply and con- 
stancy of quality in gasoline and motor oil. 


The PURE OIL Co. 
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PRODUCERS 
REFINERS = 
MARKETERS —_—O 
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Walter Camp's 
DAILY DOZEN 


At Our Risk FREE! 


N just ten minutes a day you can keep 
I perfectly fit for work or play! Walter Camp 

made it possible with his remarkable “Daily 
Dozen.” Now the addition of lively phonograph 
music has made it easy as dancing. Joyful as 
following a parade. And far more beneficial than 
weight-lifting or strenuous gymnastics. Mr. 
Camp spent years developing these scientifically 
body-building exercises. They were adopted by 
the U. S. Army and Navy during the war. Now 
thousands of busy people everywhere use them 
to keep in the very pink of condition. Without 
tiring you, they limber your trunk muscles, ex- 
pand your lungs and speed up your circulation. 
Headaches and cther minor ailments disappear. 
You work better because you feel better! 


5 Days’ Free Trial 


Hundreds of sets of Daily Dozen records have been 
sold simply on Mr. Camp's recommendation. But new 
you have a chance to prove what this remarkable system 
will do for you—on five days’ free trail. Send no 
money. Just the coupon. You get the entire recular 
outfit—5 full-size double-dise records containing all the 
music; a booklet with 60 photographs that illustrate the 
movements, and a hanisome recor album. [lay the 
reeeriis—co through the easy exercises—<ce for yourself 
why so many people are delighted. Then decide whether 
you, too, need this aid to dally health. If you want 
to keep the Daily Dozen to Musie, send $2.50 as first 

vyment am! $2 a month for 4 months. Total cost only 

10.50 And you buy a guarantee of fitness! If you 
don’t want the records return them. and you are out 
nothing. [ut don’t delay. Send the coupon at once. 
This free trial offer will cause a heavy run on the supply 
of records! Don't act too late. Mall the coupon new. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 


cum cress 


Health Builders, Inc., Dept. 4310, 
Garden City, New York. 


Please send me for five days’ Free Trial at your 
expense the complete Jlealth Rulilder series containing 
Walter Camp's entire Daily Deuzen on five double-dise 
ten-inch recerds. the book of 60 actual photographs and 
the beautiful record album. If for any reason 1 am not 
satisfied with the system. I may return it to you and 
will owe you nothing. Rut if I decide to keep it. [ 
will ‘send you $2.50 In five days (as the first payment) 
and agree to may $2 a month for four months, until 
the total of $10.50 Is paid. 


If you prefer to take advantage of our cash 
price, send only $10. (Orders from outside 
U. S. are payable cash in full with order.) 

















THE BACHE REVIEW | 


Will keep you informed om the business 
and financial situation. 


Ten minutes a week spent in reading 
it will keep posted on current 
events and their a. enabling 
conclusions to be those in- 
terested, 


Seat fer 3 months without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1293 


Members N. Y. Stock Bachange 
@ Broadway New Yert City 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


URING the flutter in stocks and bonds 

which accompanied the movements in 
oil, cotton and grain, in the last week of 
September and the first days of October, 
the unlisted public utility stocks and bonds 
were scarcely affected. The quotations re- 
sponded to the nervousness of the market 
with a single shake and then re-affirmed 
themselves, in many cases with a small ad- 
vance over previous figures. 

Says the “Savings Bank Journal”: “They 
[public utilities] have been on the fore- 
ground upon every occasion when search 
has been made [by savings banks] for 
additional classes of legal investments, 
which would meet the three recognized 
bank canons—safety, liquidity, and yield.” 
This comment by the official organ of the 
National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks of the United States refers to a 
campaign of intensive study of pubtic 
utility securities which has just been 
launched by the public utility committee 
of the association, “with a view to broad- 
ening and strengthening State regulation 
as applied to them.” In other words, the 
beginning of a race for the ownership of 
public utilities has been announced, sav- 
ings banks and customers being the two 
contenders, and customers have the ad- 
vantage of not being restricted by law and 
yet able to foliow the lead of savings 
banks in their selections if they wish to 
do so. 

Outstanding events of the fortnight have 
been the purchase of the Gorges plant at 
Muscle Shoals by the Alabama Power Co. 
for $3,472.487.25 cash, by which disposal 
Henry Ford's offer for the whole power 
site and equipment at Muscle Shoals is 
rendered null and void, and an action tend- 
ing in the opposite direction by the Adiron- 
dack Power and Light Co. On account 
of obstacles to rapid water power develop- 
ment, this company has decided to double 
its steam pliant at Amsterdam by the addi- 
tion of a 40,000 hp. steam turbine and ex- 
tensive improvements for housing it. In- 


CURRENT EARNINGS 


Period 

Mos. End 

Alabama Pow. Co. ......... 12 Aug. 

Amer. Pow. & Light Co., subs. 12 July 

Assoc. Gas & El. Co. ........ 12 Aug. 

Appalachian Pow. Co. ...... 12 Aug. 

Brooklyn City R. R. Co. .... 2 Aug. 

Central Maine Pow. Co...... 12 July 
Cities Service Co. .......... 12 


Columbia G.&E. Co.(W. Va.) 8 Aug. 
Havana El. Ry., L.& Pow.Co. 7 July 
Hudson & Manhattan R. R.. 8 Aug. 
Kansas City Pow. & L. Co.. 12 Aug. 


Nebraska Pow. Co. ......... 12 July 
New Eng. Co. Pow. System.. 12 July 
ee Se eee eer 12 Aug. 


Niagara, L'kport & Ont. Pow. 12 Aug. 
Philadelphia Co. (Pittsburgh) 8 Aug. 


Pub. Serv. Co. of N. J........ 12 Aug. 
S’western Pow. & L.Co.,subs.. 12 July 
Texas Pow. & L.. Ca......... 12 July 
United Gas & El. Corp....... 12 Aug. 


United Rys. & El. Co. (Balt.) 8 Aug. 
Utah Securities Corp. (subs.) 12 Aug. 
Virginia Ry. & Pow. Co. .... 8 Aug. 


. 


stallation is timed for the spring of 1924 
and completion for the fall. The annual 
coal consumption is estimated at 200,000 
tons. 

Dividends of $3.09 on common for eight 
months are announced by United Gas & 
Electric Corp. Approximately 87% of 
new common has been exchanged, leaving 
30,509 shares. Of 64,994 shares of new 
preferred, which is exchangeable for old 
preferred, 49,682 have been issued. 
Dividend of 96 cents on the new preferred 
for the period from July 20 to Oct. 1 
places this on 5% annual basis. For the 
year to Aug. 31 disbursements for re 
newals and replacements amounted to 
$926,934. 

Since 1904 Wynnewood, Okla., has op- 
erated an electric light plant municipally 
at a slight loss. It was taken over ty 
the Oklahoma Gas & El. Co. on Sept. 
28, the city celebrating the event. 

Forty city blocks in the Bronx, New 
York City, have been purchased, it is re- 
ported, by the Consolidated Gas Co. of 
New York, for the establishment of the 
biggest gas plant in the world. The tract 
extends from Hunt’s Point with frontages 
on East River and Bronx River. 

Columbia Gas & El. Co. of W. Va 
announces purchase of Ohio Gas & El. 
Co. and Hamilton Service Co. as well as 
consolidation of transmission lines with 
Dayton Power & Light Co. and construc- 
tion of new transmission lines. 

An income from its subsidiaries 37% 
higher than for the same period in 1922 
is recorded by the Middle West Utilities 
Co. for 8 months ended August 31. Gross 
reached about $36,000,000, as against $29,- 
870,000 for the same period last year. 

Public Service R’y Co. resumed opera- 
tion of trolley lines in New Jersey Oct. 1, 
by agreement with the P. U. Commission, 
on basis of 5-cent fare within limits 2f 
cities and 10-cent fares beyond, the pre- 
vious 8-cent fare to be continued only im 
certain sections with transfers at 1 cent. 


OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 
7—Latest Report— -— Prior Equal Period“ 


Gross Net Gross Net 
7,111,554 3,135,059 5.004.222 2.600.185 
30,493,610 12,391,476 27,886,306 11,577,758 
3.015.429 360.615 1,968,823 295.403 
3.258.962 491.990 2.806.110 432.381 
2.000.421 342.463 1.981.289 269.882 
3.647.199 163.707 = 3.194.577 63.346 
16,638.879 13.475,410 14.131.156 11,552.010 
13.911.727 4.497.179 12.067.760 3.504.473 
7.714818  3,358.275 7.537.007 3,121,394 
7.576.953 754.835 7.245.186 454.553 
8.754.849  3,096.433 7.431.959 2.255.563 
3.728.402 691.927 3.260.888 500.954 
7.006.293 1.137.875 5.549.247 
69.578.949 13,701.719 46.975.670 8205,.010 
3.508.291 798.956 2.361.910 558.921 
9.956.137 4.013.161 9.154.256 3.898.656 
54.767.747 5982.063 49.309.873 4.774.582 
10.591.417 4982924 9.687.319 4,650,859 
§.261.228 1.125.813 4.775.522 
13.698.205  3,003.427 12,070.329 2,515. 713 
10.947 248 543.573 10.616.4648 437.552 
9.698.135  4982.467 8,562,352 4,221,275 
6,918,227 836,862 5,984,041 324,879 
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How Paul Shoup Made His 
Mark 


(Continued from page 36) 
understand better and to have a 
higher respect for those who have to 
toil hard all through their lives. 

“The very highest cannot be achieved 
in any walk of life without sustained 
hard work. None of our greatest ad- 
vances in science or literature or art 
has been accomplished on the basis of 
an eight-hour day. I early had to work 
—and it was a most valuable experience 
—fifteen hours a day. Unless a man 
has worked to the full extent of his 
powers he cannot discover the full ex- 
tent of his powers. 

“The greater the powers developed, 
the greater the self-confidence de- 
veloped. 

“When you start a thing and are sure 
you are right, let nothing on earth 
switch you off your course. Don’t use 
a club; patience and persistence are more 
helpful. 

“Too many young men to-day want 
to ‘get there’ in a hurry and become dis- 
contented and disgusted when they en- 
counter obstacles and delays. On the 
other hand, I know one young man who 
called every day for five months upon 
a man before sueceeeding in putting a 
thing through. 

“Every time you give up you lose a 
little of your self-confidence. You slip 
back a little, so to speak. 

“Carry on. If you keep on going, you 
stand every chance of getting there. If 
you give up, you can't, of course, ever 
hope to arrive. 


Advice to Young Men 

“And then, not the least important 
consideration is to cultivate the habit of 
happiness and of radiating happiness 
among others. Any business that has 
not a pleasant and agreeable atmosphere 
is not a success, just as the home that 
is not full of happiness is not what it 
should be. Happiness helps to bring 
about and to maintain sweet and pleas- 
ant relations all round.” 

In a recent talk to American youths, 
Mr. Shoup said: 

“Every high sign of progress in our 
day, and for that matter of every pre- 
ceding time, has been created by indi- 
vidual constructive thought and work 
that knew no limit in time or toil. 

“One man may be worth to the world 
a million of his fellowmen. How, in- 
deed, in units of men shall we deter- 
mine the value of those who step by 
step found the way to turn night into 
day by the electric light; harness the 
falling waters of high mountains to make 
spin the wheels of industry five hundred 
miles away; or gave immortality to the 
music of the human voice; or trans- 
formed the air into an Aladdin’s Carpet 
upon which we may ride; gave to each 
householder his own transportation sys- 
tem; and have made it possible for us 
to talk to audiences though scattered 
over thousands of miles? 

“Guard well this freedom of individual 
thought and individual action in which 
all progress has originated. Remember 
that development comes from within, 
not without. Mankind cannot think 
collectively, cannot, indeed, act collec- 
tively except under the stimulus, in the 
beginning, of individual thought. 


(Continued on page 55) 


























HE Fisk Line of Tires meets every 
requirement of big or small car, 
good or bad road, standard or low price. 
Three great Cords—three husky Fabrics 
—and prices which deliver Fisk recog- 
nized quality at the lowest mileage cost. 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value 


for every car, truck or speed wagon. 


























TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
New Term Begins Feb. 1, 1924 


Two-year courses in Accounting, Ad- 
vertising, Reporting, Salesmanship, Sec- 
retarial Administration, and Business 
Administration. Students who wish to 
earn the degree of B. S. C. can do so 
by taking two more years. Rosters can 
be arranged so that lectures can be 
taken from 8 a. m. to 12 M. Positions 
are obtained fer students who must 
support themselves. On account of the 
large registration (more than 10,000 stu- 
dents in the university) application 
should be made now for admission Feb- 
tuary 1, 1924. 


Russell H. Conwell, Pres. 
Broad and Berks Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Established 1906 


WASTE 
in MERCHANDISE 
DISTRIBUTION 


Reduce distribution costs, and 
increased profits will follow. 


We analyze your Advertising 
and Sales expense for waste—it is 
good business insurance, and im- 
partial advice. 


The cost is reasonable. 
Before investing—investigate. 


Co-operative Campaigns Analyzed 
for Waste 


Write for Circular D-3 


Advisory Marketing Counsel 


City Hall Station—Drawer No. 110 
New York, N. Y. 
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How *25 
Saved Each Month 
Grows to ®5OO0O 


Can you save $25 ? 
If you will lay aside this small sum 
each month, it will grow to $5000 


in just 132 months. Quite a snug 
fortune, isn’t it, considering the 
very little effort involved! 

$5 saved each month grows to $1,000 
$10 saved each month grows to $2,000 
$25 saved each month grows to $5,000 
$50 saved each month grows to $10,000 
$100 saved each month grows to $20,000 





How $25 a Month 
Earns $1700 for You 


You invest $25 a month 
for 132 months or a total of $3300 


You will receive at the end 
of 132 months the sum of . .$5000 


Your money has earned $1700 











Do you want this money—$1,000 or 
$5,000 or even $20,000? If you do, in- 
vestigate the U. S. National Building and 
Loan plan of saving, a method which is 
used today by almost Seven Million men 
and women and which has the enviable 
record in Pennsylvania of no Joss to any 
-investor in 92 years! 





A New Declaration 
of Independence 


You, too, can realize yous ambition for 
financial independence if you will save 
only a few dollars each month and invest 
them wisely in U.S. National Building 
and Loan shares. Your savings earn 10% 
for you and are protected by the most 
rigid State laws. 
Find Out You owe it to yourself and your 
family to find out about U. S. 

at No Cost National Building and Loan. 
You should learn how you can build an inde- 
pendent fortune by this safe and easy method 
of saving. 

Write today for our descriptive book- 

let 103, “A New Declaration of Fi- 

nancial Independence,’’ which fully 

explains the U. S. National Building 

and Loan pian of earning by saving. 


U. S. NATIONAL 


Building and Loan Association 
Suite 417-T Liberty Bldg., Phila., Pa. 

























**Real opportunity comes only 
to the man with ready money.” 
—John D. Rockefeller 
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The Bond Market Outlook 


Transactions in Small Volume and Prices Soft— 


But No Severe Break Is Anticipated 
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HE list of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables below 
are more in the nature of a “sample case” of investment and semi-investment 


issues now available in the open market or through the dealers with comparisons 


of prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific recom 
investor is advised to consult the investment experts of the bond 
to do business with before making definite selections. 


Government Bonds 


mendations. The 
houses he intends 


7—1920-21-22—, ——1923—. Now Yield 

High Low High Low About % 

LCD Liberty 3%4s* ....... June 15, 1947 103.1 86.1 101.30 99.17 99.17 3.53 
LCD Liberty 2nd 4%s*...Nov. 15, 1942 101.00 81.12 993 9624 97.28 4.39 
LCD Liberty 3rd 41%4s*....Sept. 15, 1928 101.00 85.20 996 97.25 9827 4.50 
LCD Liberty 4th 4%4s*..... Oct. 15, 1938 101.27 82.00 99.6 96.27 97.30 4.44 
LCD Treasury 4%s*....... Ot... Uae .... 100.1 981 99.21 427 

Foreign and Municipal Bonds 

Price Yield 

Maturity About ry 
ON ig i isis nn ose ckew nce saande inencceens 1945 108 30 
EB ye RS ee ery arn ye rere? 1937 101% 5.35 
ee Ck Ci nny deeeenkse bap tbesedcvsnnnnne 1957 102% 4.35 
ads ape d se eeh sia kad oeeenes 1935 sas 4.30 
M Atlanta Joint Stock Land Bk. Ss*....................... 1952 ee 4.65 
eS eer re rere T rer eT eee eer ee 1931 99% ~=—-5.05 

Railroad Bonds 

High Grade Price Yield 

Maturity About % 
D Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen. 4s................... 1995 874% 4.60 
OE, TRE TOME, EARS PAE I iseic.c:ein 002s «5.3.6 Sci o's 5 Sis 00's ore 1952 844 5.00 
M Chicago & Northwestern Gen. 3%4s*..................... 1987 70% 5.05 
Oe ee, EE Mi, OE, PE I ccs ncesesiescessccuedsiccce 1998 72 4.90 
ee oS bc nn erin i% 460s Ghsulde ncaa dnede 1968 99% 5.05 
EE, LOE TECTED CET LOTTE HET 1955 843%, = 4.95 
es occ imenbathes see eekankhe sv exeiwe 1947 90% 4.65 
Second Grade Price Yield 

Maturity About Je 
Dy Barter’. © Ci DOnVs F5G6 aac oc dicieis icine deesewaves 1933 82 05 
Oe COD 20 CMO MC cakansccndteceeandecasssccesens 1946 86 6.15 
Eee ee ne ee 1929 92 5.55 
D Delaware & Hudson Conv. 5s..........0-.ceeeceeeeccees 1935 93 5.80 
CD St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 6s................... 1928 99 6.25 
Coe NE MI WE Dinas a cmiaweeisics sce escsceccces 1962 93 5.40 

Public Utility Bonds 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 
ee Oe, Be cen Ses 4 sci eh s bas dwnadios 1929 92 5.60 
M Cincinnati Gas & Electric 5%/4s.................... eee 1961 96 n.79 
Be a ee 1947 85% 7.30 
CD Mentaes Power ist Bet. Se... 0.2060 005.0...005. pipiens 1943 95% 5.35 
D Northern States Power Ist Ref. 5s..................00. 1941 5.90 
eR RPE eer eee eee eT eer Te ee 1944 99% ~—s 6.05 

Industrial Bonds 

Price Yield 

Maturity About % 
ee ee he Sere rere 1947 90% 5.75 
ee een 99 5.35 
i Mia is on saw dbsinwasas <esvine ouneaeie 1932 9814 6.20 
ae ee I as sn cana eccs coca cen cde os vean dh 1952 101 4.95 
se Be ee | 8S rer rere eee 1947 85% 6.15 
RES ee ee rere 1931 107% ~—s 5.80 


L=$50, C=$100, D=$500, M =$1,000. 


*Legal investment in New York State 
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U. S. Treasury Issue Is 
Oversubscribed Nearly 
Three Times 


LIGHTLY higher money rates, to- 
S gether with some sympathetic sell- 
ing on account of the reaction in the 
stock market, have brought about an 
easier tone to the bond market. The 
New York “Times” price index of forty 
leading issues showed a loss of slightly 
more than % point during the last two 
weeks. In the preceding two weeks 
there was also a loss of about % point. 
The reaction is not surprising and was 
predicted in this column for a number of 
weeks as probably coming in September. 
There is nothing alarming in the credit 
situation, and, consequently, no reason 
to anticipate a severe break. 

New bond offerings for the two weeks’ 
period totaled $44,858,000, as compared 
with $320,500,000 in the preceding two 
weeks. The substantial increase in the 
preceding fortnight was due to the offer- 
ing of $200,000,000 U. S. Treasury 4% 
per cent. notes, maturing on March 15, 
1924. This issue was oversubscribed 
nearly three times. Other important re- 
cent offerings were $55,000,000 of Argen- 
tine notes and $20,000,000 of Union Pa- 
cific 5 per cent. mortgage bonds. 
Municipal financing, which has been 
quiet for some time, has again assumed 
some prominence, the total state and 
municipal bonds offered during the last 
two weeks amounting to $5,883,000. It is 
believed that the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company will soon be in the market for 
$10,000,000 by offering 5% per cent. 
bonds, to mature in 1952. Railroad 
financing, also, is likely to assume some 
prominence in the immediate future. 














Cities Service Co. 
7% Gold Debentures 


at an attractive yield 





Net assets of Cities Serv- 
ice Company and its sub- 
sidiaries, after allowances 
for current liabilities and 
underlying securities, 
amount to approximately 
$6,000 for each $1,000 
Debenture _ outstanding. 
Interest requirements are 
being earned six times. 





Cities Service Company 
and its subsidiaries are 
serving the publicity with 
necessities of life—ELEC- 
TRICITY —GAS—OIL. 


Send for Circular D-16 


SECURITIES DEPARTMENT 





BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











A stable business 
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ATER works properties are not very 

much benefited by business booms 
nor are they greatly affected by business 
panics. 


The necessity for water service is so great 





and so constant and the annual money 
demand upon each household is so small 
that the service goes on, little changed by 
business conditions. 


The twenty-six water works owned by 
this company, constituting the largest 
group of privately owned water works 
plants in the United States, have a record 





of steady growth and consistent earnings. 


The securities of these companies offer to 
the public an unusual opportunity for in- 
vesting in a business of inherent soundness 


and stability. 





AMERICAN WATER WORKS 
and ELECTRIC COMPANY Glace. 


50 Broad Street. New York_, 
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GIT 
OF SAFETY 


W 
MILLER 
\ SONDS 


| How One Man 





Built a Fortune 


Up in New York State an old 
gentlemen died the other day. 
The obituary notices did not 
print many striking facts about 
him—he was merely a good citi- 
zen, quiet and retiring, who had 
long ago withdrawn from the 
business activities of his com- 
munity. Yet this man left a 
fortune running well into six 
figures—a surprising sum, con- 
sidering his restricted opportu- 
nities. We happen to know that 
he practiced a very simple for- 
mula for accumulating a fortune: 


First: He invested in noth- 
ing that was not safe— 
hence he_ suffered no 
losses. 


Second: He bought chiefly 
first mortgage securities 
backed by real _ estate, 
realizing that such securi- 
ties pay a higher rate of 
interest than is generally 
obtainable elsewhere with 
equal safety. 


Third: He reinvested a 
large part of the interest 
he received, thereby com- 
pounding his money at a 
rapid rate. 


This man had been one of our 
customers for years. Much of 
his fortune was invested through 
us. His success is a striking ex- 
ample of what can actually be 
accomplished through persistent 
investment in Miller bonds, pay- 
ing up to 7%. To anyone who 
is interested in this safe and 
sure method of accumulating 
money (which, by the way, 
works far more swiftly than 
most people imagine) we will 
gladly send a booklet of in- 
formation called “Creating Good 
Investments.” Just mail the 
coupon to us. Better do it now, 
while you think of it. 


G.L.MICLER & GC. 
1015 Carbide and Carbon Building 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Buffalo Atlanta Memphis Knoxville 


G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, Inc., 
1015 Carbide and Carbon Building, 
30 East 42nd Street, New York. 


Please send me, withcut obligation, 
the booklet ‘Creating Good Invest- 
ments,” and circular describing one of 
your 7% bond issues. 
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Investment Mortgage Survey 


The Sky-Scraper Tendency in Modern Apartment 
Buildings—Problem of Financing 


By R. D. 


HO of us, twenty, yes, even ten 

years ago, ever dreamed that 
apartment dwellings would some day 
reach the height of 32 stories? Yet that 
is the height of a building now being 
constructed in New York City and 
known as the highest residential build- 
ing in the world. The building was 
planned as a residential club for men, 
with all of the most modern con- 
veniences obtainable. There are private 
roof gardens, a large swimming pool in 
the basement, and many other improve- 
ments which are not usually associated 
with an apartment building. 

Possibly many readers will wonder 
how such a vast structure could be 
erected and still possess beauty. Archi- 
tecturally, the Shelton is interesting, for 
it combines grace, solidity, and econ- 
omy. The exterior is very pleasing to 
the eye, because the lines from base to 
crown are so managed as to be un- 
broken, and the “battering” of the walls 
between bottom and top enhances the 
effect of balanced proportions. Alto- 
gether, the building does credit to the 
genius of man. 

Many new apartment houses have 
been erected in the immediate vicinity 
of the Shelton, and values have shown 
a tendency to increase rapidly since the 
building was first started. The tene- 
ment houses are giving way to newer 
and more up-to-date structures, and it 
is not unlikely that within the next ten 
years or so adjacent territory will bring 
high prices. 


Good Demand for Apartments 


Less than a stone’s throw away an- 
other apartment dwelling is in the 
course of construction. Twelve stories 
in height, it covers the entire block be- 
tween Park and Lexington Avenues and 
East 47th and East 48th streets. This 
site contains 81,000 square feet. The 
location is considered to be one of the 
best in the city, inasmuch as it is sur- 
rounded by many costly apartments and 
is readily accessible to the shopping 
district. 

It was only a few years ago that this 
section was one of the most dingy in 
the whole city, facing the open cut 
where the New York Central tracks are 
located. But, with the completion of 
the new Grand Central Terminal, the 
tracks were hidden from sight and a 
series of apartment dwellings were 
built directly over them. The fact that 
the tracks run under most of the build- 
ings along Park Avenue would seem 
to detract from their desirability as resi- 
dences, but competent engineering has 
obviated all discomfort either from 
noise or vibration. In fact, there are 
many advantages to be found in these 
buildings, because the N. Y. Central 
leases the land and aids in the im- 
provement of the property. Further- 
more, the leasehold is a very valuable 
asset in that the tenant does not have 
to invest money for heating or lighting 


Maxwell 


purposes, all of the necessary require- 
ments being supplied from the railroad 
plants. 

There is an intense demand for apart- 
ment space in this neighborhood and 
no trouble is anticipated in renting all 
of the suites in this building. The whole 
Situation was carefully analyzed by the 
owners, who have concluded that all of 
the apartments should be _ profitably 
rented at a price somewhat lower than 
the average current market rate and 
still insure a definite earning power. 
It has been estimated that the net an- 
nual renting income from the property 
will approximate $670,000, or more than 
twice the annual interest charges on 
the bond issue which has been floated 
to finance the building. 


Projects in Other Cities 


New York is not the only city where 
large and commodious apartment dwell- 
ings have been constructed. In Dallas, 
Texas, there is the Stoneleigh Court 
Apartment Hotel, containing 135 apart- 
ments varying in size from 1 to 4 rooms. 
Its general appearance, as well as its 
design, combine to make this building 
one of the very best that has been con- 
structed in Texas. In Washington, the 
Walker Hotel and Apartments are now 
in the course of construction and the 
building is said to be one of the largest 
ever undertaken in that city by private 
individuals. It is to be eleven stories 
in height; and a promenade over 400 ft. 
long will be paralleled by the main din- 
ing room. Probably one of the most 
notable features of this structure will 
be a large pipe organ. All of these 
structures are well located and should 
prove to be paying propositions. 

The majority of the buildings men- 
tioned have been financed through the 
help of mortgage bankers who act as 
trustees and issue mortgage bonds 
against the mortgage. It is not often 
that any one individual has sufficient 
funds readily available with which to 
complete such large structures which 
have in the course of time, due to in- 
creasing costs of building sites, become 
such a necessity in the large centers of 
population. 

A natural question at this time would 
be one relative to the future height of 
large buildings, and it may not be amiss 
here to mention that a New York archi- 
tect has conceived a propesed structure 
eighty stories high—the Woolworth 
Building, fifty-six stories high, fading 
into insignificance when compared with 
it. There has been considerable discus- 
sion as to whether such a_ structure 
would be commercially sound but, 
whether it is or not, in New York City 
where the whole tendency is toward 
enormous buildings the undertaking is 
not at all impossible. Past perform- 
ances fade in comparison with present 
standards, and even greater strides are 
to be expected in the building industry 
in the future. 
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How Paul Shoup Made His 
Mark 


(Continued from page 51) 


“Your chief care must be to keep alive 
this creative individual thought and 
action, and keep open the pathways of 
achievement. For there is an old dogma 
abroad in the land, which carries the 
thought that the division and not the 
creation of things worthwhile is the 
chief end of mankind, that the world is 
our debtor and that our chief business 
here is to collect the debt with interest, 
it being forgotten that in all history 
those have been found to be most worth- 
while who out of themselves gave most 
to the world. Under this dogma all the 
old maxims as to industry, thrift, seif- 
reliance, independence, so true that they 
are commonplace, have been discarded. 
Yet, more than ever, with all the world 
near neighbors, these elements in char- 
acter are necessary. 

“In all these new activities of earth 
and air, do not let sentiment disappear. 
Do not forget that the falling streams 
make music as well as power, that 
romance rides in the air, and that that 
which the radio carries is much more 
important than the radio itself. And 
when all is said and done, a world with- 
out love and affection is no world at all.” 

Does not even this brief, inadequate 
picture of the career and the mind and 
the heart of Paul Shoup make you feel 
that he has deserved all the success he 
has industriously, unostentatiously, pa- 
tiently, perseveringly won? 





al Estate 


The amazing growth 
of Los Angeles presents 
extraordinary opportun- 
ities for PROFITS in 
real estate investments. 


Our 20 years’ real es- 
tate experience in Cali- 
fornia, handling thou- 
sands of parcels, places 
us in position to advise 
you dependably regard- 
ing investments here. 


Write us for any 
information you desire. 


Walter H. Leimert Co. 


1201 Merchants National Bank Bldg. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Manufacturers: 
Address—Industrial Department 















Don't 
Buy Mortgage Bonds 


Without a Guarantee 








EAL ESTATE MORTGAGE BONDS are being offered 
to investors yielding 644 %—7% and 74%, when it is a 
well known fact that Banks and other institutions have avail- 
able millions of dollars which they are ready to loan on 
conservative first mortgages at 6%. 


Why do borrowers go to such concerns and pay exorbitant 
rates when they can get loans from banks and title compa- 
nies at 6%? 


Investors should realize that they get nothing for nothing, 
therefore, there must be a reason for these high yields. 


The reason that a Bank or an Insurance Company will 
not loan even 50% on first mortgage on new buildings con- 
structed during the present inflation is because the mort- 

gage might become unsafe if materials and labor and especi- 
ally rents, should return to normal. =~ 


Owners and builders of these new structures, not being sat- 
isfied with a small mortgage, are willing to pay higher rates 
and big bonuses in order to get a larger one. In many cases 
the mortgages are as high as 90% of the total cost of con- 


struction. 
Where is the Safety? 


Is it pope = tisk of endangering your principal in order to get a little 
higher yield 

All our -»e First Mortgages are on homes or substantial income- 
producing properties worth as much again as the mortgages. 


We loan first mortgage money at 6%, take full charge of the ty 
see that the property is adequately insured, that it is kept in con- 
dition, that taxes are paid; collect interest and principal rh go give 

our unqualified guarantee, backed byourtotal resources of over $2 500,000, 
that every penny of principal plus 54% interest will be paid to you. 
Our business is under the strict supervision of the Insurance Depart- 
ment ot the State of New York. Savings Banks, Trustees and*‘Guardians, 


whose investments are rigorously restricted by law, invest a large part 
of their funds in Guaranteed First Mortgages. 


You can invest in amounts from $200 to $200,000. 


Take Subway to Borough Hall Station and talk the matter over with 
one of our officers, or send for our interesting free booklet ‘‘The Guaran- 
teed Way to Independence’. Please mention F 169. 











HOME TITLE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


H. J. DAVENPORT, President 
Capital and Surplus Over $2,000,000 


51 Willoughby Street, (°%2n™) Brooklyn 


Bank of Manhattan Building, Jamaica 




















WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 
WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK - = © 2 © © $4ee 
OPINION REPORT-—THREE STOCKS - - - - - = $10.08 





F, 8-18-23 
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select the bond 
for me” 


HEN purchasing Greenebaum 

First Mortgage Bonds patrons 
frequently say, “You select my in- 
vestment for me.” 


This e apoeeian of confidence is the 


result of long dealing with the House of 
Greenebaum. Investors have come to 
know that the name of ‘“‘Greenebaum” is 
placed only on such First Mortgage Bonds 
that meet the definite system of bank safe- 
guards established by this institution 68 
years aae. They know that Greenebaum 
means safety. 


Send for Investors’ Guide 


This little book willshow you how toobtain 
complete investment satisfaction wher- 
ever you may live. It is yours for the ask- 
ing. Send for ittoday. Merely use coupon. 


Greenebaum < Sons 
Investment_Company 


Cuneaiet identical with Greenebaum Sons Bank 
- Co.—Combined resources $35,000,000 
FOUNDED 18655 


Oldest First Mortgage Banking House 
CORRESPONDENT OFFICES IN 800 CITIES 


810 } 





t Co v 
Gesenshomen Sot Sons un Rgrerteens a, 


Please pasty me without char, rge or obligation, 
copy of Investors’ Guide and current list of 
Greenebaum offerings. 


Name 








Street - 
City 
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\,.__ Sreenehanum Bonds-I00 Sale fince 1855 __) 
from a | 


$22,000 f2::! 


$22,896. 2, worth of merchandise sold with a 
single one-page ‘‘form’’ letter at a total rost 
of $136.05. Send 25c for a copy of Pestage 
Magazine, and an actual copy of this letter 
will be sent gratis. If you sell, you need 
Postage, which tells how to write Sales-Pro- 
ducing Letters. Folders, Booklets, House 
9: ae —— $2 a year for 12 

“hers chack usable, cashable ideas. 


POSTAGE, 18 E.18 St. New York 




















CURB SECURITIES 


Bought and Sold for eash only. 
(No marginal accounts solicited) 


ABRAHAMS, HOFFER & CO. 
Members of the New York Curd Market 














15 Broad Street New York 
REM 
Investors Everywhere 


Moody’s Ratings 


SaaS. 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





DIGEST 
CORPORATIONS Ale. 


American Can Co.—Earnings for 1923 
are expected to run about $20 a share 
on the common, against $18.30 a share 
last year. 

American Cotton Oil Co.—The soap 
business conducted by this company 
and the N. K. Fairbank Co. will be 
turned over to the Gold Dust Corp., in 
exchange for which the latter will turn 
over to the Cotton Oil Co. and the Fair- 
bank Co. all its preferred stock and out- 
standing common stock. Cotton Oil 
preferred stockholders are offered one 
share of common stock of the Gold Dust 
Corp. for each preferred share held; 
common stockholders one share of Gold 
Dust common for each three shares 
Cotton Oil common held. 

American Safety Razor Co.—Federal 
Trade Commission dismissed its com- 
plaint charging company with making 
misleading statements in advertising its 
products. 

American Smelting & Refining Co.— 
Has taken over operation of the mines 
in Mexico formerly ov:ned by Compania 
Metalurgica Mexicana. 

American Woolen Co.—Rumors of new 
financing and a possible cut in dividend 
were denied by President Wood. 

American Writing Paper Co.— Re- 
ported that the burden of providing new 
money would fall upon preferred share- 
holders. 

Atlantic Refining Co.—Earned $2.20 a 
share on $50,000,000 of stock in the first 
half of 1923, compared with $45 a share 
on $5,000,000 of stock in the same period 
of 1922. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R.—Declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on 
the common, the first payment on this 
stock since Feb. 1, 1919, when 2 per cent. 
was declared. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Estimated by 
Dow, Jones & Co. that earnings for the 
third quarter will be more than sufficient 
to cover dividend requirements on com- 
mon stock. Operations are said to be 
about 70 per cent. 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp. 
(B. R. T.)—Claims numbering 3,200 and 
aggregating approximately $2,200,000 are 
being paid off. The total includes 
claims against the New York Con- 
solidated Railways Co. and those arising 
from the Malbone Street disaster. 

Cailfornia Packing Co.—New season 
opened with operations at full capacity. 
Earnings continue at a satisfactory rate, 
it is reported, and a record year’s output 
is expected. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul—Was 
authorized by I. C. C. to abandon part 
of its branch line in Sargent county, 
North Dakota, because it was not pay- 
ing expenses. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—Reopened 
its rail mill, due to increasing business. 

Cosden & Co.—Passed quarterly 
dividend due Nov. 1. The last previous 
payment was $1.a share, paid Aug. 1. 

Cuban American Sugar Co.—Restored 
common stock to dividend basis by 
declaration of a quarterly dividend of 75 
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cents, payable Nov. 15, and also a 
dividend of 75 cents, payable Jan. 2. 


Famous Players-Lasky Corp.—For six 
months ended June 30, reports net 
operating profits of $1,891,048, which, 
after dividends on preferred stock, was 
at the annual rate of $13.24 a share on 
the common. 


Federal Mining & Smelting Co.—Net 
income for the quarter ended July 31, 
before ore depletion and depreciation, 
was $445,156, compared with $268,279 in 
the same quarter in 1922. 

Fisher Body Corp.—Alfred Fisher, a 
director, estimates that output will 
amount to 1,250,000 bodies this year. 
Earnings are said to be running about 
$2,750,000 a. month. 

Ford Motor Co.—August sales were 
161,567 cars and trucks, compared with 
121,959 in August, 1922. Sales for first 
eight months of 1923 totaled 1,212,553. 

General Motors Corp.—Factories are 
working at capacity and have set produc- 
tion mark of 90,000 for October. Outlook 
for fall and winter very good, says Presi- 
dent Sloan. 

International Agricultural Corp.— 
Stockholders on Oct. 3 vote on a plan of 
recapitalization and adjustment of debt. 

Island Creek & Coal Co—Declared an 
extra dividend of $2 and the regular 
quarterly dividend of $2 on the common. 

Jones Bros. Tea Co.—Directors are 
quoted as stating that no new financing 
is contemplated in connection with ac- 
quisition of new stores which will be 
paid for out of earnings, as heretofore. 

Loft, Inc.—Reports net profits of $336,- 
230 for six months ended June 30, 
against $442,501 for the first half of 1922. 

Marland Oil Co.—Passed the quarterly 
dividend due Oct. 1. 

Maxwell Motor Corp.—Reported that 
September will be second largest sales 
month in the history of the company. 

National Conduit & Cable Co.—Prop- 
erty of this company was sold at fore- 
closure to the American Brass Co. (sub- 
sidiary of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co.) for a reported consideration of 
$3,000,000. 

National Enameling & Stamping Co.— 
New sheet mill at Granite City has been 
completed and placed in operation, in- 
creasing company’s output 6,000 tons 
monthly. 

New York Airbrake Co.—Directors 
set aside $1,000,000 from earnings to go 
toward redemption of $3,000,000 bond 
issue due in 1928. 

Packard Motor Car Co.—Interests 
close to company are quoted by Dow, 
Jones & Co. as stating that the 3 per 
cent. common dividend meant that the 
stock had been put on a regular 12 per 
cent. per annum basis. 

Pan-American Petroleum & Transport 
Co.—Through one of its subsidiaries 
operating in Mexico, won its suit in the 
Supreme Court of Mexico against the 
Pierce Oil Corp., involving acreage in 
San Miguel. 
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Pressed Steel Car Co—Will show 
good results for 1923, according to 
“Rinancial America.” Said to have 
booked since Jan. 1 about 23 per cent. 
of all car orders placed. Now employ- 
ing about 11,000 men. 

Producers & Refiners Corp.— New 
pipe line from the Salt Creek field to 
‘the refinery at Parco has been com- 
pleted; daily capacity 20,000 bbls. 

Rickenbacker Motor Car Co.—Offi- 
cially reported that the output and sales 
for August exceeded any previous month 
in company’s history and prospects are 
that sales for the last six months of 1923 
will exceed those of the first half. — 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Julius Rosen- 
wald, president, was quoted as stating 
that there is no likelihood that dividends 
on the common will be resumed during 
1923. 

Southern Pacific Co—Now that the 
United States has officially recognized 
Mexico, S. P. will complete a direct line 
to Mexico City. It will probably take 
three years to do the work. 

Texas Company—The Texas Pipe Line 
Co., a subsidiary, recently completed and 
placed in operation a new 10-inch pipe 
line connecting Smackover (Ark.) field 
with its trunk system to Port Arthur, 
Tex. 

U. S. Smelting, Ref. & Mining Co.— 
Resumed operations at its Mammoth 
and Balaklala properties in California, 
which had been closed down since 1919. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—A site of 123 acres 
in Gary, Ind., has been bought by the 
American Steel & Wire Co. for a new 
plant. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg.— 
Orders booked during first five months 
of 1923 said to total $78,800,000. Sales 
billed amounted to $61,300,000, while un- 
filled orders at the end of Aug. were 
$79,300,000, an increase of $17,000,000 
since Mar. 31. 

Yellow Cab Mfg. Co.—Stockholders 
approved an increase in Class B stock 
from 200,000 to 600,000 shares, $10 par. 
New stock will be offered at $12.50 a 
share to holders uf “B” stock of record 
Oct. 1 in the ratio of two new shares for 
each share held, the privilege expiring 
Oct. 20. 





The California Bank, of Los Angeles, 
one of the largest banking institutions 
in the State, announces the opening to 
the public of its ultra-modern new bank- 
ing home at 625 South Spring Street. 
The bank to-day stands as the product 
of a series of mergers of other banking 
houses that, in losing their identity, have 
contributed their strength, resources and 
the goodwill of their depositors to the 
California Bank. The California Bank’s 
depositors number over 140.000 and its 
resources are over $65,000,000. Thirty- 
five banking offices with local manage- 
ment, but under the direction of the 
head office, serve outlying sections of 
Los Angeles. A. M. Chaffey, President 
of the California Bank and one of the 
pioneers of California, commenting on 
the opening of the bank’s new home, 
said: “The officers, directors and em- 
ployees of the California Bank are 
proud to realize that they constitute an 
element that is important in helping to 
stabilize and develop Los Angeles and 
the surrounding territory. We feel that 
this event marks a milestone in the 
growth of Los Angeles.” 
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The Magic of 7* that Turns 
1000 into*2050 


that 1,000 dollars invested in a bond paying 7% interest will earn 

in one year $70, or in fifteen years $1,050 in interest? You wil) 

_ then receive back your original $1,000, plus the $1,050 in interest, 

making a total of $2,050, or over two dollars for every one invested! 
Isn’t it amazing how your money grows—if properly invested? 


HH ii a startling way of looking at an old fact. Do you realize 


Without speculation, without risk of any sort, money properly invested 
in legitimate securities will earn a substantial, very profitable return. 
But me you ask, can I make sure that my money is properly 
investe 


From our intensive financial experience covering 38 years we have 
devised eight tests which when properly applied furnish a complete 
and accurate index to the safety of any investment. These eight tests 
will absolutely safeguard your funds. They are the most simple, most 















important tests ever prepared for the use of investors. 
For your infermation we have carefully compiled these tests in a simple, 


practical form which will give you t 
experience. These tests will show 
funds so that you can get two dollars 


grcw rapidly. These tests will be sent 


obligaticn. 
increase their income. 


“How to Select Safe Bonds” Free 


We will also send you an important 
Safe Bonds.” 


These two books will be sent absolutely free to any investor. Mail 


this request blank for your copies. 


They have shown thousands of investors the safe way to 


: : Pe — - a Sa Principles which influence all 
investments. classifies all types investments, showin h 
select the one best suited to your needs. pide iiecortinas 
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GEORGE M. FORMAN & Co. 
105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
38 Years Without Loss to a Customer 



















George M. Forman & Co., 
Dept. 510, 105 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Please mail me, without cost or 
obligation, a copy of your bocklet, 
“How to Select Safe Bonds,” also 
Eight Ways to Test the Safety of 
Every Investment.” 























Fractional Lots 


Your Inquiries Invited 


Send for Copy of our 
“Trading Suggestions” 
Please mention F-433 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N.Y. 


62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 
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“Three Generations of 

Farm Mortgage 
Investments” 


'f tells how grandfather, father and 
son invested in Farm Mortgages 
without loss of a dollar. The tfue 
story is told by the son. Send for 
this pamphlet, also descriptive pam- 
phlet “F” and current offerings of 
Real Estate First Mortgages and 
High Grade Bonds. 
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WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 


WRITE “FORBES” I 
OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK 
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Machines for 4 
Every Ned 





You already own part of an Elliott Addressing 
System if you own a Typewriter 


If you own an ELLIOTT Addressing Machine, 
any typist can remove the ribbon from her regu- 
lar tyrewriter and ouckly stencil the needed 
addresses into ELLIOTT ADDRESS CARDS— 
right in your own office. 

This Advertisement is No. 2 of a series explain- 
ing ELLIOTT SUPERIORITY from the follow- 
ing seventeen viewpoints: 


17. Economy 


BOOKLET illust=ating each of the above 
“Seventeen Points’’ is yours for the asking 


1. Visibility 9. Bulk 

2. Typewriter Stenciling 10. Speed 

*8. Index Cards 11. Safety 

4. Colored Edge Index 12. Simplicity 

5. Notse 13. Cleanliness 
6. ‘‘Makeready”’ 14. Flexibility 
7. Index Tabs 15. Durability 
8. Weight 16. Labor Saving 
A 






The Elliott 
Hddressing Syst #1") 
= ey 








From Ten 
Dollars Up 





Semi-automatic 





Addresser—$45. 


























Electric Addresser—$300 





Envelope Sealer—$45 








ELLIOTT 


Addressing 


Machines @. 


147 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 








Or communicate wth 


offi 
Atlanta, 79 Walton &t. 
Auburn, Me., A. E. Wilson 
& Co. 
Baltimore, 15 B. Fayette 
Basin, Wye., J. L. Landfair 
Boston, 11 Avery 8t. 
Buffalo, 324 Brisbane Bag. 
Ch’leston, W.¥a., Laird Co 
Charlotte, N.C.,Crayton Co 
Chieago, 323 W. Madison 
Cineinnati, Delbey & Van 
Ausdall 
Clevel’d, 616 St. Clair Av. 
Columbus, O., Diehl, 43 E 


Gay 
Dallas, Stewart 0. 8. Co. 
Denver, Business App. Co 
Detroit, 517 Capitol Thea 
tre Bidg. 
Bi Pase, Field-Parker Co. 
Indianapolis, Delbey & Van 
Ausdall 
Jacksonville, Fla., H. & W. 
Drew Co. 


Kans. City, 924% Balt. Av. 
Knoxville, W. L. Hale 

Lendon, Bag., Hayward Co. 
Los Angeles, 116 Henne B. 





any Of these bbiwet 
ces: 
Louisville. Off. Equip. Co. 
Memphis, 766 Randolph B. 
Minneapolis, 840 Bldr’s Ex. 
Montreal, 263 St. James 
Nashville, Williams Ptg. Co. 
Newark, N. J., 45 Clinton 
New Orleans, 762 Title 
Guar. Bidg. 
New Yerk, 321 Broadway 
Norfolk, Va., Carnegie Co. 
Okla. City, Shops Bidg. 
Omaha, 863 Lefiang Bide. 
Phila., 152@ Chestnut St 
Pittsb’ch. 6232 Bes'mer B 
Portland, Ore., Converse Co 
Raleigh, N. C., 9 Monta- 
gue Bidg. 
Richm’d, Va., Carnegie Co. 
St. Leuis, 1065 Pine St. 
Salt Lake City, Wilkinson 
Sales & Serv. Co, 
San Frane’eo, 114 Sansome 
Savannah, C. B. Blakeweod 
Syracuse, 317 8 Clinton Bt. 
Seattle, Converse Co. 
Toronto, A. 8 Hustwitt Co. 
Winnipeg, Man. ,Modern Off. 





App. Ce. 
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| ~ Labor and Wages | 














HE next goal of the labor movement, 

declares the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor in its re- 
port to the Federation’s annual convention, 
must be the development of an industrial 
franchise “comparable to our political 
franchise.” More than 500 delegates from 
all parts of the country attended the con- 
vention, held at Portland, Ore. 

American labor is to-day receiving 
higher “real wages” than at any time since 
1913, says the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. 

The average weekly earnings of men 
in New York State factories are about 
twice as high as those of the women 
workers. The weekly average for men 
is figured at $31.50 by the State Indus- 
trial Commissioner, while the weekly 
average for women is $16.50. 

The purchasing power of wages cur- 
rently being paid service employees of 
the American railroads is about 22 per 
cent. above what it was in 1914, accord- 
ing to railroad executives. Based on 
this figure the executives claim that 
wages paid members of the brother- 
hoods should not be increased. Two 
of the brotherhoods, however, as well 
as the switchmen, have voted to demand 
an increase in wages of 12% per cent.. 
which would bring wages up to the 
peak rates of 1921. Such an increase 
for train service employees would, it is 
estimated, cost the railroads $100,000,- 
000 a year. 

Reimbursement by the Erie Railroad 
of clerks to the extent of the wage loss 
they suffered during January, 1921, 
when a wage reduction was made, was 
ordered by the Railroad Labor Board. 
The board stated that wages were re- 
duced approximately 40 per cent. and 
held that the reduction was a violation 
of wage decision No. 2 of July, 1920. 

The Goodall Worsted Company’s 
mills in four Maine towns went on a 
four-day week because of slack demand 
for Palm Beach cloth, while the San- 
ford Mills Corporation’s employees 
were working overtime on car plush 
and automobile upholstery. 

Representatives of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association signed an 
agreement accepting the wage increase 
offered by the steamship owners’ organ- 
ization. The increase is from 70 to 80 
cents an hour and from $1.07 to $1.20 an 
hour for overtime. 
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Railroads 
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ASS reduction: on the American 
railroads such as that suggested by 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace would 
put practically every system into bank- 
ruptcy, and would produce nationwide 
disaster, President Julius Kruttschnitt 
of the Southern Pacific declares. “At 
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the present time,” he says, “the railroads 
are giving unusually efficient service, and 
will probably buy equipment next year 
on.a scale which will approach the 
heavy purchases that characterized the 
early months of 1923.” 

As its portion of the improvement 
program of the railroads of the United 
States, the Illinois Central now has un- 
der construction or has authorized ex- 
penditures for work that will cost 
aproximately $145,000,000. 

Railroads in all parts of the country 
will co-operate in opposing the plans 
of the bureau of valuation of the I. C. C. 
to compel railroad companies to deduct 
from their original valuation for rate 
making purposes a definite sum on ac- 
count of property depreciation. 

Tariffs have been filed with the State 
Public Utility Commissions of Connec- 
ticut and Massachusetts by the N. Y., 
New Haven & Hartford, providing for 
a general upward revision of commu- 
tation rates, effective Oct. 15. 

Consolidation of the New England 
railroads into a single system was in- 
dorsed by all but one of sixteen cham- 
bers of commerce, boards of trade, and 
manufacturers’ associations, whose rep- 
resentatives appeared before three 
members of the I. C. C. 

“You are on the wrong line in talking 
of consolidation of the railroads. What 
is needed is segregation, as the roads 
have all the business of their own that 
they can handle,” E. E. Loomis, presi- 
dent of the Lehigh Valley, told mem- 
bers of the I. C. C. and the Port Au- 
thority of New York at a hearing. 

Daniel Willard, president of the B. 
& O., claimed, at the same session, that 
his road was prepared under the con- 
solidation plans of the I. C. C. to pro- 
vide a better and shorter fifth trunk line 
between New York and Chicago through 
its proposed acquisition of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey. 

Preliminary earnings reports of the 
large systems indicate that the net re- 
turn of these roads for August will be 
somewhat less than 5 per cent. on their 
tentative valuation. 
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_ Shipping and Trade | 











) ee plan for the disposal of the Gov- 

ernment ships having been declared 
illegal by Attorney General Daugherty, 
the Shipping Board is totally at sea on 
the question of a merchant marine pol- 
icy. A. D. Lasker, former chairman of 
the Shipping Board, urged upon Presi- 
dent Coolidge that the Administration 
proceed to make effective the Lasker- 
Farley plan for the operation of the 
Government merchant fleet, without in- 
corporating the subsidiary organiza- 
tions as originally suggested. Lease of 
vessels by the board to incorporated 
subsidiaries, he maintained, would over- 
come the barrier of illegality raised by 
the Attorney General. 
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Manufactured goods were nearly one- 
half of American exports during Au- 
gust, while foodstuffs were 22 per cent. 
In August, 1922, foodstuffs exported 
constituted 37 per cent. and manufac- 
tured goods 35 per cent. of the total. 
As in other recent months, crude ma- 
terials for use in manufacturing in the 
United States made up the largest single 
item of August imports. 

Oil has proved so much more advan- 
tageous than coal as a shipping fuel 
that oil-burning vessels now in exist- 
ence aggregate 15,004,548 gross tons, 
comparing with 1,721,747 gross tons in 
1914. The Department of Commerce re- 
ports that there are 3,110 oil-burning 
vessels among the 29,246 vessels now in 
existence, while in 1914 there were 501 
oil-burners of a world total of 24,444, 
the figures not including sailing vessels. 
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NEW immigration law which will 

authorize the yearly admission of 
2 per cent. of each national group of 
aliens in the United States when the 
1890 census was taken is being worked 
out by Representative Albert Johnson, 
Chairman of the House Immigration 
Committee, and Secretary of Labor Da- 
vis, and will be introduced in the next 
Congress. Under the bill it is believed 
that the quotas from Russia and a few 
other countries would be sharply cut, 
but that, on the other hand, immigra- 
tion from the North European countries 
would be incréased. 

The election of Judge Sam Hill, the 
Democratic candidate for Representa- 
tive from the Fifth District of Washing- 
ton, was hailed as a happy omen by 
Democratic Senators and Representa- 
tives in Washington, who asserted the 
result indicated the political trend 
throughout the West. 

A soldiers’ bonus bill will be passed 
in the first session of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress, and, if it is vetoed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge, Congress will ‘refuse to 
sustain the Chief Executive, is the 
emphatic statement made by the Legis- 
lative Committee of the American 
Legion. 

The Government has sold the Gorgas 
steam power plant, part of the Muscle 
Shoals properties, to the Alabama 
Power Company for approximately 
$3,500,000. This will necessitate a :com- 
plete revision of Henry Ford’s offer for 
the property. 

Bankers, farmers and members of 
Congress, representing the six states of 
the North Middle West, comprising the 
Ninth Federal Reserve District, have 
urged upon President Coolidge plans 
for relief of farmers. These include re- 
vival of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, a reduction of freight rates on 
wheat and flour, and the calling of a 
special session of Congress to enact 
legislation to aid the farmers. 

President Coolidge, however, still 
holds to the opinion that he expressed 
shortly after assuming the office of 


Chief Executive, that an extra session 
of Congress is unnecessary. The Pres- 
ident, it is said, is convinced that there 
is nothing Congress can do in the way 
of legislation to bring about better 
prices for wheat. 


This is also said to 


HEN Louis XVIII said 

“Punctuality is the polite- 
ness of kings,” perhaps he meant 
that only royalty could then afford 
accurate timepieces. That was be- 
fore New England ingenuity pro- 
duced reliable watches and clocks 
for every purse. Now, even school- 
boys own timekeepers that are nearly 
as reliable as the multi- 
jeweled watches their 
fathers carry, and both are 
made in New England. 
So, too, are most of the 
clocks in American homes. 


Nowhere in the world 
are seconds measured more 
closely than in America. 
Nowhere in America is 
time more highly valued 
than in New England— 


On time, thanks to New England 
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in banking, as in business. The 
position occupied by The National. 
Shawmut Bank in this time-sav- 
ing industrial district, evidences a 
swift, sure, efficient service. 

For 87 years, this bank has been 
improving an organization that 
would give the utmost satisfaction 
to clients, whether situated in New 
England, and having finan- 
cial business to do with 
distant points, or located 
elsewhere and interested in 
developing connections 
here. To appreciate to the 
full how thoroughly this 
service has been perfected, 
and how it saves the time 
and dollars of clients, route 
your next drafts on New 
England points via ; 


MUT BANK 








The Facts 
About Speculation 


A New Book by 
Thomas Gibson 


Author of “Pitfalls of Speculation” and 
“Simple Principles of Investment” 


For particulars address 


GIBSON & McELROY 


Dept. FB, 53 Park Place New York 




















Investor's Booklet 


in convenient pocket form, con- 
taining current statistics, high 
and low prices of Stocks, Bonds, 
Cotton and Grain. 


Copy on request for FM-1013 


CARDEN, GREEN & Ca 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephone—Hanover 0280 
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Bureau of Canadian 
Information 


The Canadian Pacific Railway, through its Bureau 
of Canadian Information, will furnish you with 
the latest reliable information on every phase of in- 
dustrial and agricultural development in Canada. In 
the Reference Libraries maintained at Chicago, New York and Montreal are 
complete data on natural resources, climate, labor, transportation, business 
openings, etc, in Canada. Additional data is constantly being added. 


Development Branch 


If are considering the establishment of your industry in Canada, either to develop 
Guantn business ane trade, you are invited to consult this Branch. An expert 
staff is maintained to acquire and investigate information relative to Canadian 
industrial raw materials. Information as to such raw materials as well as upon any 
practical problem affecting the establishment of your industry, including markets, 
competition, labor costs, power, fuel, etc., is available. 

No charge or obligation attached to the above service. Bust- 

ness men and organizations are invited to make, use of it. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


DEPARTMENT OF COLONIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Cc. P. R Building 


Windsor Stati Madison Ave. at 4th St. 165 E. Ontario St. 
Montreal, a New York Chicago 
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be the opinion of T. G. Atkinson, Wash- 
ington representative of the National 
Grange, a farm organization with a 
membership of 1,000,000. 

Use of the power of the War Finance 
Corporation to finance agricultural ex- 
ports is one suggestion that is receiving 
considerable attention. It is contended 
that the proposed reduction in freight 
rates on grain and flour moving to the 
coast for export would be of doubtful 
value to the grain growers in the ab- 
sence of some means of marketing their 
crop abroad. The War Finance Cor- 
poration, it was suggested, could fill 
this need until a more permanent agency 
could be found. 

Placing the coal industry of the 
United States, where it enters into in- 
terstate commerce, under the control of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
is the outstanding recommendation of 
the U. S. Coal Commission in its final 
report. 

Treasury operations during Septem- 
ber resulted in a net decrease in the 
public debt of $74,414,370, leaving the 
Government’s total outstanding obliga- 
tions at $22,125,614,247. 

Total income from customs levies for 
the twelve months ended Sept. 22 un- 
der the Fordney tariff was $564,541,621, 
compared with $360,000,000 under the 
Underwood law for the previous year. 



















Prices 
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Sv calculation of average com- 
modity prices on Oct. 1, compiled 
by Dun’s Review, shows an advance 
of 1% per cent. during September. The 
Oct. 1 average indicates a decline of 1% 
per cent. from the highest of 1923, 
touched on April 1, but an advance of 
about 2% per cent. from the year’s 
lowest, reached on Aug. 1. From the 
low point of 1921 the average shows an 
advance of 19 1/3 per cent.; from the 
high level reached in 1920 there has 
been a decline of 28 per cent. As com- 
pared with the average in 1914, just 
before the war, the October index 
number shows an advance of 58 per 
cent. 

Railroad and independent coal opera- 
tors have prepared new schedules of 
prices for the trade. The companies 
which control about 90 per cent. of the 
anthracite coal fields, have advanced 
prices from 70 cents to 90 cents per ton 
on egg, stove and chestnut, and 30 cents 
on pea, while the prices quoted by the 
independents are from $1.25 to $3.25 
above’ those of the big companies. The 
prices on steam-size coal remain uwun- 
changed, due to the competition of bi- 
tuminous. 

The Standard Oil Co. of N. J., the 
Gulf Refining Co., and the Texas Com- 
pany reduced the tank wagon quo- 
tation on gasoline to 18% cents a gal- 
lon. 




















Cotton and Grain | 








gine’ two months of steadily ad- 
vancing quotations, the raw cotton 
market developed distinct weakness. 
Extensive short selling, increased hedg- 
ing pressure, favorable weather reports, 
disappointing cables and larger crop 
estimates were factors making for the 
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Pre liquidation. However, good buying de- 
th veloped on all reactions as has been the 
7 case of late. It is insisted by many that 
oe even higher crop estimates of late do 
— not alter the fundamental fact that 
Pe cotton is likely to be. relatively scarce 
nda this season. The old days of cheap 
sight cotton, cotton at 10 to 15 cents, it is 
+ feared are over unless the boll weevil 
bie pest can be mastered. And of that there 
b are no certain signs. 
thes A cotton crop larger by a million and 
Fea a quarter bales than last year’s was 
fi forecast by the Department | of Agri- 
~ culture, which placed production at 11,- 
cy 015,000 bales. The forecast, the last 
of the season until the December esti- 
the mate, was 227,000 bales more than was 
) in- indicated last month. The forecast was 
a1 of based on the condition of the crop Sept. 
ion, | 25, which was 49.5 per cent. of a normal, 
fa indicating a yield of 137.7 pounds per i” 
a ; zs aterfalls, transformed - 
Seaton in the principal i St P. 650 miles ones o the Gu 
grain & St. P. 650 miles over the Rockies. 
tem- markets, on the other hand, was de- 
the cidedly more bullish, with the result 
the that the movement of prices was 
liga- strongly upward. Wheat, corn and oats 


all displayed greater strength than at 


for any other time in recent months. And you know what coal costs! 



































un- Reports that the Government would do 
Ps something to help the farmers caused 
the an advance of 4 cents in wheat prices. : 
ear, The situation in corn was quite as F ifty-one G-E electric loco- 
_ bullish as in wheat. September corn ° : 
advanced to a new high level, going motives are now doing the 
above 91 cents a bushel. H 
aa same work which 130 coal 
. | a ° A ‘ 
om 7 
ited ‘Other Important Items nd oil-burning engines used 
nce — to do on the 650 mile electri- 
ae UTOMOBILE production for the : © 
a A first eight months of 1923 exceeded fied Sections of the Chicago, 
- the, nee for either of the entire pre- Milwaukee and St. Paul. 
: g two years. Based upon state- . ‘ 
= ments from 181 manufacturers, the De- Saving coal is impor- 
- partment of Commerce reports that up —, -*- i. Engineer Ss estimate that th 
the to Sept. 1 factories this year had turned much more i a e 
hee = 2,431,063 passenger cars and 258,- tant. General Electric complete electrification of our 
on 74 trucks, including fire apparatus and Company designs and 
on street sweepers. The entire output last produces the equip- railroads would save over 100 
ee year was only 2,339,414 passenger cars pee yA ot a team 
per and 244,882 trucks, while the 1921 totals city does both. | million tons of coal a year. 
were 1,535,196 and 147,168 respectively. 
ra- Not one bid was made when the Le- 
of § high Coal and Navigation Company put 
ies up for sale at public auction a coal tract 
the of 558 acres in the Pottsville, Pa., dis- 
ed trict, comprising thousands of tons of 
on the best anthracite, sufficient for min- 
its ing operations for many years. Scarc- 
he ity of labor, which would prevent the 
25 development of the lands, and high 
he taxes were the reasons given. 
n- It is announced by the Bureau of 
I~ Aeroncutics that the rew airship, ZR-3. 
now under construction in Germany. 
he will be put in the mail service between LEATHER SPECIALTIES fer Ad- 
n- New York and London on a schedule vertising, Conventions, Souvenira, ete. 
O- of two days. ae. ee Letter Cases, 


- Home owners in New York City in- Seueente. ener cunminn 






































creased six-tenths of 1 per cent. in the Cates ip enteaen. 
= period from 1900 to 1920, says the inh inches Keandinn ‘Gian 
Department of Commerce. Coshocton, Ohle, U. 8. A. Electric Light 
A canvass of the Board of Directors Power and Cas 
ps of the National Association of Credit Util; po 
d- Men meeting at Atlantic City reveals that ity Securities 
“ that, in their opinion, American busi- Company 
8. ness is entering a period of increasing detenecaae ae Slee 
od prosperity. Every section of the coun- 22 West Adams St oe 
S) try is represented on the directorate, as Ss. Sane 
P well as nearly every line of manufac- Shesnee A. Sdiogm tac 
58 © 





turing, wholesale trading, and banking. Lakeside Av._ Orange, N.J. 
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Lodestone or Millstone? 


Price, for some firms, is a magnet that attracts 
trade; for others, a millstone that sinks the business. 


Too many houses, when business slackens, curtail 
production and raise prices to cover the mounting 
overhead. They lose their market to those who have 
the foresight to seek more efficient methods—with 
the courage actually to Jower prices and the energy 
to force sales. 


A plant operating at 60% of its capacity can not 
afford to consider 100% of its fixed charges and 
other invariable expenses as the cost of production. 
Unearned burden, a part of the cost of doing busi- 
ness, should not be included in the cost of the product. 


Even those firms having little competition, can in- 


crease sales by reducing prices. Price reduction 
stimulates consumption and broadens the market to 
include new purchasers who would not buy at the 
higher price. 


Price based upon actual cost of production under 
efficient methods is a lodestone—a magnet. Price 
based upon cost of production plus unearned burden 
is a millstone. One means progress; the other, 
retrogression. 


Sound methods of Cost Accounting make it possible 


to apply burden as it should be applied. Such 
methods also disclose the weaknesses and wastes 
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inconsistent with efficient management. 
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DIVIDENDS 

















The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation 


61 Broadway, New York 
September 27, 1923. 

The Board of Directors this day declared, for 
the period from July 20, 1923 (the date of the 
Consolidation of the former The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation and The Berkshire Corpora- 
tion), to October 1, 1923, a dividend on the Pre- 
ferred Stock of the Corporation at the rate of 
Five per cent. per annum, payable October 1, 
1923, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on September 27, 1923. 

Upon presentation and surrender of their re- 
spective shares of First Preferred Stock of the 
former The United Gas and Electric Corpora- 
tion and/or scrip certificates of the Corporation, 
issued for fractional shares of Preferred Stock 
of the Corporation, for exchange for shares of 
Preferred Stock of the Corporation after the 
close of business on September 27, 1923, there 
shall be paid to the holders of said shares of 
First Preferred Stock of the former The United 
Gas and Electric Corporation and said scrip 
certificates of the Corporation, a dividend at the 
same rate and for the same period upon the 
full shares of Preferred Stock of the Corporation 
issuable to them on such surrender and 
exchange. 





















A. L. LINN, Jr., Treasurer. 





HARRISBURG LIGHT AND 


POWER COMPANY 


Harrisburg, Penn. 

Sept. 21, 1923. 
The Board of Directors has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent. 
(1%%) on the Preferred Stock cf this Com- 
pany, payable September 29, 1923, to stockholders 

of record September 21, 1923. 
H. W. STONE, Treasurer. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Baltimore, Md., September 26, 1923. 

The Board of Directors this day declared for 
the three months ending September 30, 1923, 
from the net earnings of the Company a divi- 
dend of one (1) per cent. on the Preferred 
Stock of the Company, payable December 1, 
1923, to the stockholders of record at the close 
of business on October 13, 1923. 

he Board also declared from the surplus 
earnings of the Company a dividend of ome 
and one-quarter (1%) per cent. on the Common 
Stock of the Company, payable December 1, 
1923, to the stockholders of record at the close 
of business on October 13, 1923. 

The Transfer Bcoks will close at 12 o’clock 
noon, Saturday, October 13, and remain closed 
until 10 o’clock A. M., Tuesday, October 16, 
1923, C. W. WOOLFORD, Secretary. 
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J. M. Gidding & Co. and James Bennat 
& Co. a subsidiary, widely known 
importers and retailers of women’s wear- 
ing apparel, have been placed in re- 
ceivership. 


F. J. Lisman & Co., a New York 
Stock Exchange house, is offering 
$6,000,000 25-year, 8 per cent. bonds of 
the Republic of Salvador. 











| International 








Canada—Harvesting of grain crops, 
with the exception of corn, has been 
completed. Weather conditions during 
September were satisfactory. Local 
showers and frosts did some damage to 
late crops, but the percentage of 
damage is negligible. The following is 
the latest Dominion Government esti- 
mate of the 1923 crop: Wheat, 470,328,- 
000 bushels; barley, 80,048,000 bushels: 
rye, 28,150,400 bushels; flax, 6,977,000. 

Erection of the first pulp and paper 
plant in the prairie provinces at a cost 
of $3,000,000 has begun near Winnipeg. 
The plant will have an initial capacity 
of 120 tons of newsprint a day. It was 
once thought that the pulpwood supplies 
of the prairie provinces would not be 
called into requisition for years, but the 
increasing consumption of our Middle 
Western States and their proximity to 
the prairie provinces has brought about 
the demand. 


Great Britain— Although Germany’s 
surrender in the Ruhr and the peaceful 
settlement of the Greco-Italian affair 
are looked upon as favorable develop- 
ments, the outlook for British industry 
is not particularly bright. A winter of 
discontent is forecast for about one- 
sixth of the population of England, com- 
posed of the ever-increasing army of 
unemployed, and hosts of Government 
employes. The slump in British trade 
and commerce has been reflected in- 
ternally, with the result that the un- 
employed, now numbering 1,233,300, are 
expected to reach 1,500,000 by Christmas. 

The trade depression also is respon- 
sible for the action of a Government 
committee, which recommended reduc- 
tions in the pay of many army and navy 
officers and men, as well as Civil Service 
employees, to reduce taxation. The 
committee’s recommendations will be 
presented to Parliament in November 
and probably will be enacted. 

For the six months ended Sept. 30, 
the total revenue of the United Kingdom 





Dividend Notice of the 


American Light & Traction Co. 

The Board of Directors of the above Company, 
at a meeting held October 2d, 1923, declared 
a CASH dividend of 1% per cent. on the Pre- 
ferred Stock, a CASH dividend of 1 per cent. 
on the Common Stock. and a dividend at the 
rate of one share of Common Stock on every 
One Hundred (100) shares of Common Stock 
outstanding, all payable November 1, 1923, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
October 11, 1923. 

The Transfer Books will close at 3 o'clock 
P. M. on October 11, 1923, and will reopen at 10 
o’clock A. M. on October 26, 1923. 

C. WILLARD YOUNG, Secretary. 








INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, Sept. 26, 1923. 
The Board of Directors have declared a reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of one and one-half 
per cent. (14%) on the preferred capital stock 
of this Company, payable October 15th, 1923, to 
preferred stockholders of record at the close 
of business October Sth, 1923. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 
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amounted to £365,829,949, a decrease of 
£38,063,463, compared with the same 
period of 1922. 


Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin de- 
clared that his conference with Premier 
Poincare in Paris had had the effect of 
restoring the former good relations be- 
tween France and England. The atmos- 
phere of restraint and almost of dis- 
trust, that prevailed between the two 
countries when the present British 
Government came into office had been 
changed, he said, into one of mutual 
confidence. 


France—With Germany’s announce- 
ment that passive resistance in the Ruhr 
will be abandoned it is felt in Paris that 
general improvement in the European 
situation is within sight. But, as 
Premier Poincare points out: “The 
sullen proclamation of a truce she could 
not avoid is nothing; it is what she d«ss, 
that is everything. We await .er- 
many’s acts.” 


French financial circles do not expect 
the Ruhr occupation, even in the new 
form, to give large proceeds. Estimates 
vary widely; it is admitted that it is im- 
possible to give even approximate 
figures that can be relied upon. Within 
a few months, however, it is considered 
certain that France will receive coal 
deliveries of 1,600,000 tons, to which she 
is entitled by the peace treaty. 


Germany—Compelled to act by the 
ever-growing financial burden, Chancellor 
Stresemann called off the struggle in 
the Ruhr. It is estimated that the Ruhr 
struggle cost Germany up to Sept. 10, 
780 trillion paper marks. This is one- 
third of the addition to the floating debt 
during the eight months since occupa- 
tion began. Minister Hilferding’s cur- 
rency reform plan is not being well 
accepted by German experts. 


Growing unrest in Bavaria where Dr. 
Von Kahr has assumed control as dicta- 
tor, was immediately followed in Berlin 
by the appointment of Minister of War 
Gessler as Federal Military Dictator. A 
great Separatist demonstration in 
Duesseldorf terminated in a veritable 
massacre. A score of persons were 
killed and hundreds wounded. But for 
the interference of the French forces 
the casualties undoubtedly would have 
been much heavier. 
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Don’t W rite 
Telegraph!” 


ESTERN UNION might have been following 

its own up-to-date advice, “ DON’T WRITE— 
TELEGRAPH!,” so quickly were its recent arrange- 
ments made with Stone & Webster to undertake 
important construction work in five states. 











Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Albany, Chattanooga, 
New Orleans and Punta Rassa, Florida, are the 
locations of these several projects for Western Union. 


Whatever you make or do, your construction prob- 
lem will be simplified if you will follow Western 


Union’s example and consult Stone & Webster. 





STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGN: BUILD 
Ate 


FINANCE , 





NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bldg. 


CHICAGO, 38 8S. Dearborn Street 
PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bidg. 
BOSTON, 147 Milk Street 


Have You Boon ntsoduced Té These Mew Words ? 


Yhousands of NEWwords have come into the language 
Cre you making them apatef yg your vocabulary? Can you Spell, 
pet and define them? “The “Supreme Quthority = 


WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


ere in all activities 
of modern life may be traced by the YY 
" New words in WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
Here are samples: 
Murman Coast 











































Czecho-Slovak Schick test 





junior college mirrorscope rotogravure 
capital ship novocaine Air Council 


Devil Dog 


mystery ship @ 
overhead : 


marquisette 


daylight saving 
aerial cascade 






megabar agrimotor royal spade 
duvetyn mud gun hot pursuit “7 | 
vitamin —_ broadcast plamon J 
kafirin Esthonia narcism jy 







and thousands of others 


WRITE fora sample page of the New Words, snecimen of ictal and India Papers, also Booklet f ra e 
Youare the Jury,” prices. Tothosenaming “Forbes” we will send free a set of Pocket Maps, “ w » 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business, September 14, 1923 
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Are You Old at 40? Are You in Doubt About 


A very common cause of 
early old age is the dis- 


turbed condition of an im- An | 

portant gland. a big, nvestment ? 
strong menare not exempt 
from this common and seri- Before you act get the facts con- 
Se cerning this investment. They 
piainly written, iInterest- 
ing and educational pam- may save you needless loss. 















































phlet explains in detail. Our Investors’ Service will give 
FREE BOOK “Why Many Men you a complete report on your 
Are Old at 40’’ 





security, together with opinion 
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pag ype ed beckaches, foot pains, in- Opinion Reports on Listed 
terrupted sleep, mental depression, etc., are so often Stocks eae ERS é $4 
due to this gland. Sold for over five years upon a 
money-back-if-not-satisfied plan. Do not confuse it Opinion Reports on Unlisted 
with mamege, medication, violet rays, etc. No obliga- 
tion. Write for your copy of the FREE BOOK today. Stocks .....00--ccccccees 
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ELEctaG, Thermalaids fie oviic Forbes Investors’ Service 
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Cre ‘Then 4 


Do you know a funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prize of $5 for 
the best story published in each 
issue and also pays $1 for each 

story used. 


Gifted 

Although Frank had arrived at the 
age of 21 years, he showed no inclina- 
tion either to pursue his studies in any 
way, or adapt himself to his father’s 
business. : 

“I don't know what I will ever make 
of that son of mine,” bitterly complained 
his father, a hustling business man. 

“Maybe he hasn’t found himself yet,” 
consoled the confidential friend. “Isn’t 
he gifted in any way?” 

“Gifted?” queried the father. “Well, 
I should say he is! He ain’t got a 
thing that wasn’t given to him!”—$5 
prize to Alex. Schemban, 537 So. 60th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * * 
Did Not Suit Him 

A Buffalonian was trying to sell 2 
horse the other day. The animal was 
a broken-winded critter but as sleek as 
could be. The owner trotted him 
around for inspection and bringing him 
back to the prospective buyer stroked 
the horse’s back and remarked: “Hasn’t 
he a lovely coat?” 

Our neighbor removed his pipe and 
spat reflectively. Then he slowly said, 
as he looked at the heaving flanks of 
the horse: “Yeah, his coat’s all right; 
but I don’t like his pants.”—Roycroft. 

*x* * x 





Financial Worries 

Conductor—“Madam, that child looks 
older than three years.” 

Mother—“Yes, indeed he does, con- 
ductor. That child has had a lot of 
trouble.” —Ex. 

* * * 
An Inquisitive Employee 

Pat’s job as a railroad signalman 
meant a lot to him. He meant to find 
out things that would help the N. Y. 
Central Railroad. One night he signaled 
“The Empire State” to stop. 

The engineer and other officials of the 
train rushed excitedly to Pat’s signal 
tower, to inquire what it all meant. 

“You’re ten minutes late,” said Pat. 

“What of it?” said the engineer, very 
angry. 

“Well,” said Pat calmly, “I want to 
know where you’ve been.”—$1 prize 
to George Hiller, 372 West 120th St., 
ey. S 

x * * 
Rigid Economy : 

Isaacstein, Senior—“Abie, what for 
you go up der stairs two at a time?” 

Isaacstein, Junior—“To safe my shoes. 
fadder.” 

Isaacstein, Senior—“Dot’s right, my 
son. But look oudt you don’t split your 
pandts.”—Tiger. 












